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Desert River Through Navajo Land 


By At 


With Unatrations from Photographs by 


OUDLESS skies greeted us as we stood 
on the shores of thé San Juan, ready to 
art owr 200-mile journey down the 


Originally, eleven of us had planned 0 
make the trip in three bots. But as we 
dropped down the winding trail along the 
cliffs of the river, o dusty automobile drove 
yp and its eceupants, a young couple, hailed 
us ‘They were honeymooners, they an- 
nounced, and they wanted to go along, 

Here was a problem. None of us was 
superstitions, but adding two would give us 
a party of thirteen! 

‘The newcomers were strangers, and we soon 
inferced that thie was the bride's first venture 
west of Philudelp! However, the groom 
was well acquainted with the West and vowed! 
be could handle a boat. 

We considered the matter gravely, Shoat- 
ing the San Juan's rapids is a glorious lark, 
safe enough when ordinary precautions are 
observed, but the river is a willful one, swift 
to punish those who approuch with toa 
little respect, One wrong move can turn fun 
into disaster, 


13 Aboard Four Plywood Boats 


But young love prevailed, and Norman BD. 
Nevills, the leader of pur expedition, ordered 
another boat hauled down to the shore, It 
was shoved overboard. and christened the 
Honeymoon Special, We never had cause to 
regret our decision. 

So off we went—thirteen persons in four of 
the sturdy plywood boats which Nevills, an 
explorer and self-styled “river rat,” designed 
especially for bucking the turbulent waters. 


M. Barney 


the dnthar and Fred G. Brandenburg 


‘Qur starting point was Méxican Hat, which. 
appears only on Wurge-scale maps of Utah and 
consists of the Nevills’s home and lodge plus 
at few vil wells. ‘The tiny settlement takes its 
name from an eroded rock formution resem- 
bling o gigantic inverted scmbrero balanced 
atop a tall column {pute 154), 

An early explorer in. this: region said that 
this monument tested upon such a fragile neck 
thar it would soon tumble to the desert floor. 
A hundred years have passed since he made 
that prediction—and the har is still there, 

Assisting Nevills were ather “white water” 
veterans—Wayne McConkie, a biology teacher 
from Moab, Utuh,* who told me he learned 
mure of Nature on his vacation journeys down 
the river than from his textbooks. and Don 
Bondurant, a civil engincer who was on leave 
from his War Departiient job, 

In Nevills’s bowl, the Music Temple, were 
Marjorie and Francis Farquhar and Randall 
Henderson, editor of Desert Magazine, With 
Bondurant in the Sen fun were Maj. Weldan 
F. Heald and the Reverend Harold Baxter 
Liebler, an Episcopal missionary who, through 
his years of work atwong the Navajos, has be 
come known as “Father” Liebler, or the 
“Padre of the San Juan. 

MeConkie's companions in the Hidden Pas- 
sage were Fred Brandenburg, my associate at 
the Colorado Museum of Natural History in 
Denver; my daughter Pat and myself. The 
newlyweds, Frank and Marjorie € alae! 
the Honeymoon Special, made up the rest of 
the purty: 

* Seo “Utah's Anchas of Stone.” by Jack Breed, fn 
this issue of the Natiosar Grotmaeiic Mavagie 
page 174, 
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Roeks, Sky, and Water Prame a Breakfust Nook on the Colorada 


hite water™ veteran (center) s for hinery {ellow 
the wene in Glon Canyon pe mouth of they 3 ' 
etplotud Hidden Pasawe u lone narrow side canyon, its entrance 


Our 1 


iy down, we 


its wene shoved off, one hy one, and Here, lool 


quickly caught by the urrent ( threarling weoon the 
159), The Horteynioon Special all but van- of a canyon rt deep. 
ished in a great tromeh bride got = the ¢ began sor 


Uheriugh dowsing in 
of the journey, Tt was a small myati 
hint of things to come, Waves frequently 
whe over the t amd wet all of us. But 
e thoroug ayed 
of the journey down the 
radu to Lees Ferry, 


ago when the San Juin meand 
landscape and then was trapped as the plateau 
n to rise, 


Goosenecks « Scenic Speetucle 


new fiir tncst 
a Juan and Colo jay the river makes five majestic bends 
zona (mays, paige 153 hetwoen these towering walls, twisting back on 
Sinee my jo was making pictures of itself so dhat it jours 78 miles to cower an 
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A Boat Almost Vai 


shes in a Miniature Oeean of Sand Waves 


Movement of sediment on the bottom is beliewed to cause these hazardous billows, pesbuorsteret in 


rolatively. pluchl stretches of the San Juan The 
fo the current, polling with the ireukers 


watch a 6 crit downstream 


When the boats appeared far below us, they 
seemed mere glisteming white toys as they 
Tooved dreamily with the current 

Also visible from our lofty vantage point 
Was a strange rippling pattern on the river's 
surfuce. This was caused by the famous 

‘gand waves" of thi fn Juan, waves that 
roll!’ and br just like those of the ocean, 

Several explanations have been advanced 
for the sand waves: the one most widely ac- 
cepted is that they are caused by the move- 
ment Of o great deal of sediment on the bot- 
tom, 

While the others of the party beached their 
craft and waited on the shore, Farquhar and 
I dropped down the steep walls on the old 
Honaker Ti which follows along the ledges 
by o series of switchbacks, We reachell the 


His jyamengers, 


aman (center) strumtcs to keep his boat broadside 
ubbing up and down as Mf riding a seetaw, 


tiver easily after a couple of hours of travel. 
Once you start on this trip, you sre com- 
mitted to it, for the river flaws between steep 


cliffs, You can climb out in many places, but 
after you get out there is no plaice to go. 
There fire no roads Hing Weng the canyon 


of the San Juan. 

With all thirteen of us abourd our beats, 
we were off again, drifting easily between gray 
cliffs so steep that it would be impossible to 
climb them. In placea where the canyon nar 
rowed, the current ran swiftly—and the fun 
hegirn. 

There is a special technique in “white 
water” seamanship, and Government Rapiils 
gave our Qursmen their first real test. As we 
awept inte them, P remembered that they got 
their name because two survey boats of an 


shic Magazine 


Near Journe: 7 e Try the Lumberjack's Art on a Drifting Log 
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Burren Wasielund Trod by Few White Men Borders (he Serpeni 


be Tht 


wit Teen Adina 


2 Sun Jun 


From Mexican Hut, Utah, to Lees Forry, Arizumi. the author's pathy drifted 200 miles to cover ain alflihe 
distance of Jess than 109, West of Thirteen Foot Rapids the San Juan merges with the Colocade in Glen 
Canyon, ‘The voyauers left theit hoats beridle pevhistoric ruimy in Forbidden Canyon and biked overland 
tu visit isolated Rainbow Bridge unt explore numerous side canyons (Plate VI atid quites 142-3), 


early exploration party were wrecked here. 

Entering the tapids, Nevills and his boat- 
men always keep the baw upstream. “Thus 
the boatman faces downstream and cin keep 
an eve peeled for half-submerged boulders, 
By pulling adroitly on one oar or the other, 
he can keep bis cruft out of trouble (Plate TV). 


Shooting the Rapids 


Shaoting the rapids is an exhilarating ex- 
perience, especially for neophytes. The bout 
bobs, tucks, and plunges like an unbroken 
colt as, guided by the sweating oarsman, it 
weuves between the rocks. Over the stecn— 
actually the downstream end of the boat— 
come sheets af water to be bailed out when a 
quieter stretch is reached. Clothes become 
soaked, but dry quickly under the desert sun. 
Swimming suits and canvas sieakers are the 
favorite costume for travel. 

‘There is scant vegetation the walls 
of the canyon, and very little in the way of 
animal life, A few violet-green swallows and 
white-thrsated swifts sailed against the blue, 
and during the first aftertioon we saw four 
bighorn sheep near the water's elge. 

As we approached, the bighorns quickly 
Climbed the rock-strewn slope to the base of 
the cliff. leaping nimbly from boulder to 
houlder, When we came abreast of them, 
they stopped and one fine ram stood in sun- 
light, silhouetted against the block backround 
for a moment. Then all four turned and dis- 
appeared around a jutting promontory, 

Qur first day's run was 40 miles to Slick 
Horn Canyon, where we camper) (pages 156, 
157), Tt was the site of an old mining opera~ 
tion, one of several encountered em route, 
where hardy folk bad scratched unsuccessfully 


jor gold and silver in paying quantities. 

When we awoke it was Sunday. The first 
glimmer of gold bathed the top of the oppasite 
canyon wall, and long before the glow de. 
seended to the swift water of the river Me- 
Conkie had sounded the call to Sabbath sere 
ines hy heating a frying pan. 

Padre Liebler was ready with his vestments 
and conducted an Episcopal service in as 
beautiful a cathedral as has ever been used as 
a place of worship, Age-worn rock of a low 
ledge served as an altar, and the quiet waters 
of a crystal pool teilected the morning light 
as the sun climbed higher. 

Miter a good breakfast we shoved off and 
traveled for miles between high walls which 
dropped straight to the water, Gradually the 
gray rocks changed lo the vermilion Wingate 
and Navajo sandstone forntations; the cliffs 
lowered, and the river widened ot the historic 
Clay Hill Crossing where side canyons gave 
approach to the shallow wators* 


Where Piutes Farmed 


Tt was on the fevel hinds of this fording 
place that the Piute Indians farmed in the 
old days, laboriously irrigating their fields of 
cor with water from the muddy San Juan. 

We had a rather difficult time in the wire 
reaches of the river, for the water was so 
shallow that bots were constantly being 
grounded and it was necessary ty a aver- 
board to-shove them along. A great deal of 
good-natured name calling ensued whenever 
a fortunate boat caaght a deep channel and 
rapidly passed another caught on a bar. 

One of the fine views during the afterrmon 


*Sce ‘Beyond the Clay Hill," ly Neil M_ Judd, 
Navioxat Giounie Mackie Murch, 1924, 
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slowly over the calm 
stretehes 

On the second diay’s 
run, big sand waves 
were constantly build 
ing up, bredking, and 
atten fi 
with water, 
rapids to run, sand 
un- 


swift curr win 
us fiito the boulders, it 
was natural that people 
woul? go overboard 
oncaslonally 

‘Our experiences were 
pot different from thase 
others, for practi- 
ally everyone took un 
unexpected plunge 
time during the 
trip. The second after: 
noo the Ameya 
cial hung precari 
ously on a rock, with 
the current threatening 
to capsize it, while the 
ivwerls climbed 
high side and tried 
fo rescue movie cam 
ras from threatene 
ster 

Qur camp the second 
night was at the B 
Bend, 88 miles from 
Mexican Hat, Because 
mf pictures on th 
tocks, trawn by some 


An Upside-duwn Stone Sombrero Crowns Lofty Mexican Hut ey : 
Noor this Utah Jndmark-the wuthor’s purty started down the San T elon th wer neat: ser 
hat, 62 feet: wide the brim, baluntee atop a red-shate mound neurly suo ind ago, we called 
feet high. A century ayo an explorer predicted it would soon dull (a dhe desert the Petroglyph Camp. 
Noor (maze 149) ‘at ane T threw our 

hays down alongside 
was of a tall butte, 4 red muss agah woe grett boulder which had been decorated 
dark-blue sky, with a foreground of ¥ with curious figures, and we wondered how 
aul green cen many hundreds of people through the ages 

The trip down the San Juan is a constant had token shelter in the same place, 

delight because of the cver-changing vistas The third day's run down the San Juan is 
through a region whete oo one is seen along  Ubrough <ome swilt water, hardly comparable 
the shores. [t is a world apart, wit rand Canyon of the Colorado, but 
ot four people to a boat, all dawdling at through japged channels. which 
vase, the boatmen merely keeping the stern necessitate careful piloting. 
downstream, pulling occasionally to miss a Navajo Mountnin, the great landmark in 
boulder and the rest of the time helping the that part of the world, thrusts its head 10,416 
ifs sdlve the problems of the work, feet toward the sky.* and we were able to get 
Sand Waves G occasional glimpses as we traveled along the 
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When Tired of Drifting, One Can Always Get Out and Swim 
Pat Bailey (eft) and, Marjorie Farquhar cool of with a pina in tbe muddy Cylorado near the 


Crossiee of the Fathers. 


Tn the boat, Nortaun Neville handles 


he oars, twath Btancis Farqubar (Ieit), of 


the Sierra Mountain Club, and Randall Henderson, editor of Desert Mawarine, as passengers 


and grass and swalls so perfectly that [twas 
difficult 1o tell where reflection ended and 
reality began (Plate VIL), 

Our boats worked through the narrow pis 
sageway for several hundred yards, and then 
we hiked toa great domed room with gently 
sloping banks grown with ferns and colum- 
pines, and with a dark swimming pool that 
offered an irresistible lure. 

A short distance bevond Mystery Canyon, 
on the opposite side af the river, was another 
Thirrow puissdgeway with vast curving amphi- 
theaters cut from the solid rock by rushing 
water carrying rounded boulders as grinding 
agents, 

The stream bed was filled with the worm 
stones, which no doubt had been carried many 
miles by the floods that occasionally mash 
down the narrow channels, At the entrance 
was on overhinging rock in deep shade, where 
an Inedlian artist of long ago had depicted ani- 
mals of the region. 


‘Then as twilight descended on the desert 
river, we made. Forbidden Capyon, another 
uverhanging cliff with narrow shelves, We 
spread our bags alongside prehistoric: ruins 
that were still further reminders of the people 
who had lived in this remote area and passed 
ly leaving the world about ns they 
no better, of no worse, for their 
having spent their brie( span of years, 

The winding stream leading through the 
canyon fora short distance was full of catfish, 
and we caught @ fine string, <a that a bacon 
and fish breakfast fortified us for the 12-mile 
hike ahead. 


To Rainbow Naturul Bridge 


Forbidden Canyon is the starting point for 
the overlanel trek to one of the seenie wonders 
of our great American desert—the Rainbow 
Bridge, made known to the world by Prof. 
Byron Cummings and his guide, John Wether- 
ill, the trader to the Navajos, back in 1909, 
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Another party wader leadership of W. BL 
Douglass, of the United States General Land 
Office, also visited the bridge at the sume time. 
Nashja-begay, a Pivte who bad already seen 
the bridge, gu ides the white men the last half- 
day of the trip.’ 

We started early, loaded down with lunch 
and cameras, and wound along in single file 
through the deep shadows cast by steep walla. 

Te was over four miles along the rocky floor 
of the canyon, whith witlemed in places so 
there were dense stands of scrubby vegetation 
with Howering spikes of yucca thrust skyward, 
to the tributary which leads to the lridge. 
There in the shadiws was the name of Flts- 
worth L. Kolb, famous fn the annals of river 
explaration, with an arrow to indicate the 
direction to the bridge, another mile and a 
half beyond. 

And what a fourney itwas! Massive over- 
hanging cliffs black against patches of sun- 
light; glistening pools of erystal-clear water 
which constanuy beckoned; the Huttecing of 
wsh-throated flycatchers against the blue as 
they sailed from one scraggly limb to another: 
‘ind the echoing calls of the canyon wrens. 
Tt was cool along the canyon floor: so the 
Gemile hike was just ont more enjoyable ex- 
perience (page 160), 

The Rainbow Bridge is well hidden below 
towering walls: so when we rounded an abrupt 
bend we were fot prepated for the breath- 
‘utking beauty of this-span of wind-smoothed 
tock arching more than 300 feet above the 
creek bed (Tate VI). 

Here was one of the isolated 
our country. for it can be vi 
hiking from the shores of the Colorado River 
or by a long overland pack-train trip, Before 
us at last was Vonnesosdt, the great “hole in 
the rock,” or “arch” of the Navajus, or Baro- 
hoini, the “rainbow” of the Piutes. Th is the 
lorgest known natural bridge in the country, 
unless one visited by Norman Nevills in a 
remote wilderness proves to be larger 


A Murvel of the Southwest 


Rainbow is of reddfsh-brown sandstone, laid 
down in the Jurassic period when dinosaurs 
roamed aver the westerm States, anc was 
formed by a meandering stream culiing on 
both sides until an opening was made, allow: 
ing the stream to straighten its course, 
Through the centuries the walls have been 
worn and polished by winds and rains, and 
today we have one of the geological marvels 
of fur Southwest, : 

"See, in the Natrona Grompapii Macarex, 


“Grew! Rainbaw Natural Bridge of Sowthirh Utah,” 
by Josoph E.Pugue, November, 1911, 


ents of 
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Since then, many notable people have jour- 
neyed to view the great arch, and we enjoyed 
tunning through (he pages of the ledger in its 
weatherproof box. 

Some twenty-one years before qur visit. 
Stephen S. Johnson, using the Navajo name 
for the bridge, had inscribed: 

NONNEZOSHTE, 

Nonporashie, axch 


{notte 
Carvnd From Mine of tediish sandstone, 
Worshipped by the wandering Inciun 


As 3 Gol to fear yet Teverenoe, 

Placed iy Him who carved tho Universe, 
Tn a, spot of fearful grandeur, 

Far [rem human jabitation, 


Grandest eight that eye may rest an, 
Walts ux at our journey’ ending, 
When we se your tmortier key-stane, 
Bathed in mold of desart sunshine. 
Nomnezgshie, bor of Vuh, 


And some unknown, no doubt greatly 
pressed, had writtors 
Sublime, invention ever young 


Of vast conception and Mewering tonne 
To God, the eternal them 


Then B. M. G. added the following: 
A handsand—enetwheel—vell on woyp— 
It sceme at something none will stay 
To do the deeds they!) never falter 
Those same would Fig upmn jp altar 
TE you would dé a honelstand—eartwheet 
Do tt somewher ele than Noitnezushle 


eller be 


And someone, 2 cynic, | fear, objected to 
something on the opposite page: 
AC good example of the attitide of many af the 
thin chested—anemic—hlank’s cousins whi stud 
ho shoe clerks instead of goverment men in a 
country as wonderiul as this—and by the way. 
one they mever will understand. 


We ate our lunch in the shade of small trees 
a an ever-running spring, and then Marjorie 
Farquhar, Majer Heald, and Randall Hen- 
derson climbed the arch. A tope was needed 
to get from the canyon wall to the bridge, 
and then the climb wits fairly easy, 

‘The return six miles down the canyon with 
evening shadows. massing by was pleasant. 
The young women had counted the crystal 
pools and had estimated they could swim a 
third of the way hack to camp, but their 
enthusiasm wore off after the tenth or eleventh 
plunge. Nevills, faster on his feet than the 
rest, was first in camp and had supper under 
way by the time we straggled in, 

The sixth day of the journey was between 
upright walls of red stone through some of the 
most beautiful desert country of America 
Violent winds have swept the “slickrock” 
clear of soil, so that there are vast expanses 
of polished rock Dilstering in the sin. 


Léa 


This is the region made famous 
Silvestre Vélez de Escalante and his 
beesuse of their journey in 1776, 
they follower along the overhanging ¢ cn 
the north side of the canyon, hoping to find a 
way to get to the river and a ford across to 
the opposite bank. 

Finally, after many hardships, they discoy- 
ered a rowte from the barren plateam ovet 
slickrock to the creck bed below, Many of 
(he landmarks are so well named that one has 
no difficulty in recognizing them, particularly 
Tower Butie, which is an tsolated red formi- 
tion thrust against the-ever-blie skies, 

Desiring tn visit the Crossing of the Fathers, 
we lanced at Kane Creek about one mile alowe 
Padre Creek. It was necessary to travel by a 
roundabout route over slickrocks so hat that 
they raised blisters on Major Heald’s finger- 
Hips when he attempted to seale some difficult 
slopes (page 161). 

There isan ancient trail dinily visible across 
the parehed rocks, a pathway probably pol- 
ished through the centuries by moccasins of 
natives. The mute was along the ridges skirt- 
ing high over Padre Creek and finally winding 
down. toward the trickle of water below, 


Hardships of wn Early Explorer 


Padre Liebler, Frank Cooke, and T, londedd 
with cameras, scrambled down the dimly 
tirked Gourse, for we desired to photograph 
the steps cut in the hard rock over which 
Escalante had deseended to the creek below, 

Escalante inseribed in his Journal, Novem- 
ber 7, 1776: To lead the-animals down by 
their bridles to the canyon, it was mecessary 
to hew step§ with an ax in a rock for a dis- 
fance of three yards or a little less, ‘The 
atimals would ge down the rest of the way 
but without pack or rider,” 

The parallel grooves are still visible after 
nearly 175 years of weathering, Padre Liebler 
descended in Escalante’s footsteps, ‘where 
Sainte and heroes trod," and we ground off 
a bit of color film that we might have a record 
of this historic spot which has been viewed 
by only a handful of penple, 

Later, ax we passed Padre Creek on our 
way down the river, we saw the plaque erected 
in memory of the courageous churchmen, smd 
we photouraphed the fording place. 

Escalante states that after they reached the 
river, “we went clown along it for a distance of 
two gunshots, ndw through water, now along 
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the hore, until we reached the widest part of 
the stream Where the ford seemed to be.” It 
was 4 colorful place, little changed by time. 

We crossed from Utah into Arizona at 
Warn Creek, and on the nverhanging wall, 
during a perind of law water, Norman Nevills 
and Burry Goldwater, some years previously, 
bad marked the State line. They had added, 
“Arizona Welcomes You.” 


A Haven for Horse Thieves 


Our last night's camping place was in Out- 
law Cave, so named beemuse it was a former 
hiding place for horse thieves, As we-spreatl 
our blankets in the sands that evening and 
contemplated the stars, Nevills came over and 
sald to Pat, “You know, the last trip down, 
T killed the biggest rattler ve seen: in. the 
canyon, right where vour bag is!” 

On the wall of the cave are the mimes of 
river explorers, including Nate Galloway, who 
wis one of the first to use the technique of 
going into the rapids sternfirst, Galloway was 
a tripper Who made two trips down the Colo- 
ado irom Wyoming in 1895 and 1894 and 
one in 1909 from Utah. 

The seventh and Inst day of the trip was 
over quiet waters Uned with the sual ree 
walls thrust toward the cloul-fecked blue. 
We could see avdlifference in the vegetation, for 
many agaves—century plants—with their tall 
flowering spikes were visible wherever the 
cliffs broke away (Mate VII), A great log 
piled on a rock intrigued Nevills; it was 
showed off, and different members of the party 
enjoyed a ride until it was finally stranded, 

We ran behind Sentinel Rock into Wahweap 
Canvon, where there was drinking water, and 
then continued on to Lees Ferry, named for 
the il-starred Jolin Doyle Lee, who was exe 
cuted for his part in the Mountain Meadow 
Massacre of 1557, 

And so ended our journey along the border 
of Navajo Land Tt came s9 abruptly we 
were not prepired, for we had been travelinu 
for days without seeing anvene but the mem- 
bers of our own group. 

We had rounded a bend, and there before 
us was civilization as represented hy a wel- 
coming party awaiting our arrival, Our trip 
was over, except for a short visit amang the 
Navajos in Monument Valley, and in reteo- 
spect we have the memories nf some of the 
most beautifial desert scenery in this grand 
land of ours. 


“VOLUME READY 


I be mulled upon 
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« Up Flowers Like Tall, Feathery Jnvelins 


Utah’s Arches of Stone 


By Jack Breen 


« EYOND those niountains,” said Harry 
B Goulding one evening as we watched 

the sunset from the porch of his 
Monument Valley trading post, “is a natural 
arch as long as a foothall field!” 

Harry was looking north toward the Blue 
(Abajo) Mountains in southeastern Utah. 
Beyond this range we could clearly see, 100 
miles from us, the La Sal or'Salt” Mountains, 
which served os no towering lnndlmark for 
Arches National Monument of Utah, to which 
Hurry wos referring. 

An arch that aimest equals a football field 
in Jengeh was worth investigating! 

‘The next morning 1 climbed into the station 
wagon ond headed up the rovgh, dusty trail 
that leads from Monument Valley" over the 
San Juan River at Mexican Hat, past the 
Goosenecks turn-off, to the Utah towns of 
Bluff, Blanding, and finally Monticello, st the 
very hinse of the Blues (map, page 175). 

From Monticello. the snow-capped 13,089- 
foot peak of Mount Peale in the La Sals, 40 
miles ahead, beckoned us to continue along 
US Highway 160, which bousts-a paved surface 
for most of the journey. We wound through 
a narrow gorge below the peaks and finally 
burst forth into 4 broad valley, paralleled ow 
either side by brilliant red cliffs, that leads 
ta the Mormon town of Moab, Utah, 


Center of a Scenic Wonderland 


Moab, with a population of about a thou- 
sand, Is the county seat for Grand County 
and the center of an extensive sheep- ani 
cattle-grazing area for a little-known sector 
of eastern Utah. The valley in which the 
(own is located was first settled in 1855. Con- 
linwous trouble with the neighboring Pinte 
and Navajo Indians, however, prevented any 
permanent settlement for nearly 25 years, 
when in 1870 the town Itself was estalslished_ 

Moaly has never grown Inrge. Many of its 
people are descended from the original seutlers 
of the rewior. 

Most travelers pass right through Moab 
and remembér the place as a verdant farming 
community sleeping amid a setting of brilliant 
red cliffs. However, the speeding traveler is 
really missing some ef the most spectacular 
scenery in the United States. 

Behind the ruddy abutments of Mosh Val- 
ley Hes a veritable galaxy of natural wonders 
—elicate urches, giant natural bridges, and 
the deep exnyons pf the Green and Colorado 
Rivers, climaved ly the startling vistas from 
Dead Horse and Grand View Points. 
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Nestled agaitist the slopes of the La Sul 
Mountains are lovely Iske and aspen glades 
to tempt fisherman and hunter, lonely Castle 
Valley, ond awe-inspiring Fisher Towers, 
which dwarf mover skyscrapers. 

The most readily accessible attraction is the 
pase of sand-blasted formations included in 
Arches National Monument, which lies just 
a few miles north and west of the townt 

Wagons Lowered by Rope to Valley 

With Custodian Russell 1. Mahan of the 
National Park Service as guide, 1 set out 
toward the Windows ¢ection early one morning 
to study and photograph its geologic wonders 
{Plates TIT, X, NUT, XM1,and XVI), We 
sped northwest on the paved highway up the 
steep incline of Moab Canyon, following the 
route of the old Mortnon dugway (Plate XIV). 

“Over here,” suid Russell, “you can see 
where some early settlers lowered their wagons 
over the rock. ‘They had to dismantle them 
and Jet them down ysiece by piece through 
these clefts.” 

Paralleling the rowl in many places are 
unusually tegular steps cut into the rocks, and 
on close examination we could still find the 
marks worn by the ale) wagon wheels. 

Near the top of the dugway, where the 
highway bursts out of the red-rock canyon 
into the epen prairie, we passed the original 
jumping-pff place. a perpendicular ledge which 
offered Mormon settlers their first real obstacle 
in reaching the fertile valley beyond. 

A few miles along on the prairie we turned 
off to the right on an unobtrusive dirt road 
that Ieads to the Windows section of the 
Arches, nine driving miles away. 

Tn the fall of 1936, Harry Goulding of 
Monument Valley, in his specially equipped 
cor, managed to triverse the rugged sand 
and rock of the Arches region sind thus became 
the first person (o drive a car right into the 
Arches. Soon afterward a bulldozer followed 
Harty’s tracks and made a passable trail, 

Little Improvement was done on this rough 
road to the Windows section until recently. 
Mahan, aided by members of the Highway 
Department, has dose much to make the way 


4 See “Flaming Cliffs of Monoment Walley," by Lt. 
Jack reed, Nanioxal Groanarine Macarore, Octo 
her, 1048, 

1 See “Desert Kiver Through Nayzlo Land” by 
Alfred M. Railew, in this issue of the Natiusar Gro- 
Gaara MAcAgINE, 

t See “Utah, Carved by Winds and Waters," ty Leo 
A. Borah, Navioxat, Groomarnic MaAbaamet, Muy, 
1936, 
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an easier drive for the mest discriminating 
mytorist. 

We followed Gouldings original route, 
twisting and winding over small dunes and 
tablelands, seross “slickmik,” and through 
several washes which are invariably fooded 
after heavy rains or during spring thaws, 


Windows Section Most Easily Accessible 


At the end of eight miles we were in ihe 
midst of the red-rock formations that could 
be seen from the highway, and began to pass 
many weirdly eroded towers, spires, balanced 
recks, and finally some arches, We parked 
the car, and after a hiko of a few minutes and 
several hundred yards toward Double Arch 
(Plate TD. we passed between two huge hut- 
tresses jutting out on either side of the trail. 
Strewn on the ground below were the chunked 
remains of m former complete span 

“Thar used to be a fine big arch,” said Rus- 
sell, “but it ernted too far and fell throwgh, 
Vou'll see arches in all stages of erosion here." 

fn the Windows section the basic geology 
of the Arches can be studied. The rack strata 
stand aut in bold relief; it is easy to see where 
one layer ends and another begins. 

The arches are holes blasted mainly by the 
wind threngh long sandstone teefs. Through- 
out the Monument 1 noted that these thin reefs 
or fins are sometimes 300 feet or mire in 
height, and often hundreds of yards in length. 

‘The freezing of rain water im cracks and 
joints in the rock mass, along with subsequent 
thawing, enlarges the cracks until hi chunks 
become loosened and start to fall out, 

After this process has been repeated for sev- 
eral thousands of years, huge caves develop in 
the reefs and eventually, in many instances, 
a complete break results. Fine sand, driven 
by high winds, helps speed the process and 
amnuths out the jagged breaks into finely 
sculptured contours, 

In the Arches these windows haye been 
formed in a s004oot layer of rock called the 
Entrada sandstone, which lies on top of 
darker red sandstone called the Carmel forma- 
tion. Below is the better-known ja sand- 
stone, gommon throughout sowthern Utah and 
northern Avigona. 

Since geologists class these rocks in the 
Upper Jurassic period, it would meio that the 
general tock matrix of the Arches is some 40 
million years old! 

Tt took us a twill morming to hike around 
the Windows section of the Arches to visit 
each of the major features. In the afternean 
we returned to Mahan’s headquarters to pre- 
pare for the climb to the Courthouse "Towers 
sector (Plates V1, VIIT, XIV, XV), 


T could see little sign of a trail to Cuurt- 
house Towers. We started climbing up the 
talas slope and slickrock immediately behind 
the Monument heaciquarters, picking the 
easiest way over or uround the huge sand- 
stane boulders. Mahan showed me where 
some work had been started during (.C.C. 
days to buill a road by means of hairpin 
switchbacks up the face of the escarpment. 

This feat has not yet been completed. 
Eventually it will make the Courthouse Towers 
section available to travelers in their cars. 

Fifteen minutes of steady climbing brought 
us to the base of the sheer sandstone cliff 
that forms the north wall of Moab Canyon 

Heneath us was the black thread of high- 
way US 160, which follows the route of 
an old Mormon trail. 

To the left, three miles away, we could see 
the break in the south wall of Monb Canyon 
where the Colorado River starts winding 
through hundreds of miles of high red walls 
that will eventually bring It into Lake Mead, 
Nevada.* 

The pattern of deepegreen fiells and trees 
around! Moab contrasted sharply with the 
brilliant red walls of Moab: Canyon ane the 
“hebind-the-rocks” escarpment which hems in 
the town from the south, Farther to the east- 
ward, receding rain clonds atop the 13,000- 
foot La Sal Mountains formed a backdrop to 
this breath-taking sight. 

We continued along the base of the cliff, 
working our way back over the rim on to the 
sandy juniper flat that lends to the junction 
with Park Avenue Canyon (Plate XV). 

At the heud of this hidden gorge there t& 
a sudden but easily traversed drop-olf into a 
winding dry wash that runs to the Courthouse 
Towers section. 


Park Avenue of the Arches 


Arches’ Purk Avenue is well nner! indeed. 
For a mile down to Courthouse Wash, huge, 
silent, sandstone skyscrapers louked down on 
usa5 we made our way toward Great Organ 
Rock at the far end (Plates V1 and VIIT). 

The monoliths in this sectlon were named! 
hy the citizens of Moub who have explored 
the area, and the visitor can readily recognize 
such formations as Sausage Rock, the Three 
Gossips, Sheep Rock, the Tower of Bubel, and 
many others. 

Early the next morning we Set qut to ex- 
plore the more distant sectors of the Monu- 
ment and selected as our first objective re- 
tote Delicate Arch. 


*See “Nevaila, Chewert Treasure House," by W. 
Rohert Moore, Narniar Grocearnm Macarive, 
January, 14h. 


Utuh's Arches of Stone 


We sped northwest on Highway 160, up the 
old Mormon dugway again and past the turn 
to the Windows section. Twelve miles bevond, 
we cut off to the right of an unimproved dirt 
trall used by sheepherders and cattlemen to 
teach grazing. lands in Salt Valley, which we 
soon entered. 

Twenty-two miles from the highway turn- 
off, Uhe trail drops to the floor of Salt Valley 
Wash, and the rest of the drive was tedious 
and rugzed going 

We plowed through sand, bumped down 
over rock ledges, straddled joulders, and 
finally were forced to stop on the brink of 
a three-foot embankment. 

We continued on foot for the remaining 
half-mile of the trail down the wash to a 
dilapidater! log cabin, known as the Turnbow 
Cabin, which ordinarily marked the terminus 
of the automobile road, 

‘The Jittle hut had beew tumbling to ruin 
so long that it virtually melted into the land- 
seape. Years ago shexpherders used it-as a 
camping bearquirters, but it has long since 
passed its usefulness, From here a trail leads 
nernss saniy grasslands to the foot af a smooth 
slickrock ridge where the ascent to Delicate 
Arch berias. 


Delicate Arch Ts Well Numed 


Another mile of easy climbing brought us 
{o 4 gnarled and weirdly eroded mesa top 
of gorgeous coloring and commanding views 
of the surrounding countryside. However, 
the indeseritwlile beauty and unbelievable 
formation of Delieate Arch itself made every- 
thing else insignificant, 

Isolated and alune, the arch seems to snrout 
from the rim of a natutal rock bowl (Plates 
TVand V), ‘The matrix reef in which it was 
originally curved has heen eroded away, leaw- 
ing only this finely sculptured semicircle of 
more resistant sandstone, 

“Delicate” is indeed an appropriate mune 
ine the arch, for one leg of its 65-foot span 
is not more than 6 feet thick at its narrowest! 
Its bewuty is further enhanced by the pastel 
colors, which change continuously throughout 
the day as the sun tyoves arcind ty the west, 
On clear days the arch perfectly frames the 
whole range of the La Sal Mountains, 20 miles 
southeast, and at any tinte an inspiring view of 
Cash Valley may be seen immediately below, 

The Devil's Garden section of the Monu- 
ment (Mates 1, VII, and XT) is not far from 
Delicate Arch. We drove in there the day 
after our visit io Delicate and cut off wo the 
extreme northwest comer of the Monument 
before reaching the dificult wash we had had 
to traverse Uhe diay before 
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Tran fp Theo Pits aut Menta Allessen 
Nature Wrought Weird Soulptures in’ Utah 

From Arches Natiowal Monument 10 Monument 
‘Valley on the Arizona line the siutheasters part af the 
State ka wonderland of awesome canyons and strange 
figures carved in lowing rock by mighly rivers and. 
fvsthess winds af the dewert, 


Leaving the car at the base of a steep, rocky 
escurpinent, we started climbing toward the 
plateau aren that forms the base of Devil's 
Garden. Our vuiding landmark was a mas- 
sive 125-feot, black-rock pinnacle, the Dark 
Angel, visible from most sections in this part 
of the Monument. 

On some of the cliff walls along our route 
‘we encountered our first visible signs of Indian 
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peoples believed to have frequented this area, 
Hundreds of petroglyphs, depicting human 
figures and animals, are scratched Inte the 
blackened walls, Because of the present lack 
af patsherds of other concrete sims of early 
Pueblo culture.* some archeologists think these 
drawings may have been made in compara- 
tively recent times by the Ute Indians, whose 
range includes the Arches area, 

Of the Monument's 8&3 known arches, 64 
are found in the Devils Garden, We first 
paused to examine unusual Double-O Arch, a 
phenomenal feature where one arch has been 
carved Immediately almwe another (Plate 11), 

Beyond Double-O the trail enters an un- 
helievably rugged maze of fins and reefs that 
seems to form an impenetrable forest of wildly 
eroded slickrock. “The most concentrated 
group of these fins, known as the F 
face (Plate XI), is Incated at the 
of the appropriately tithd Devil's Garden. 


‘Longest Known Natural Arch 


Mahan Jed the way over doxens of these 
fins, each one of which looked Just like its 
predqcessor, and at times even he had. trouble 
making certain we were not Jost, Our gial 
was the giant sandstone fin in which ribbonlike 
Landscape Arch has heen carved—the longest 
known arch of its kind in the world (Plate 
VIT}. After an hour of laborious hiking we 
came upon it suddenly, hidden in its:own little 
canyon draw that frantes the Invely desert 
landscape from which it gets its name, 

“This is one place that few people get ty," 
Mahan told me. Remembering the rugged- 
ness of the terram, T could understand why, 
A friend who visited ihe Monument sometime 
later told me he had spent a day wandering 
hopelessly among the hundreds of fing yi 
to fined) Landscape Arch, He never did catch 
ight of Tt until nearly sundown when it was 
tow Inte in the day to approach it, 

Admiring Laniseape Arch, which averames 
more than 100 feet above the canyon floor, T 
could not help wondering if it would fall 
through in the next windstorm. [ts 294-foat 
span, just nite feet short of the length of 
a football field, has been eroded down ty six 
feet at one point! 

Talking with some of the residents hack 
in Moah, | became aware of the feeling in 
the town that the arches are certainly not the 
most tmusual features in the region. 

Several individuals were anxious to take me 
‘by boat down the Colorado River to visit Little 
Rainbow Bridge or the Colorado's junction 
with the Green River. Upstream were flited 
Fisher Towers, knifelike pihnacks of deep 
ruddy sandstone, isolated in a remote canyon 
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that is reached only by a treacherous drive 
up a stream hed noted for its quicksand, 

However, Moah's residents firmly believe 
that Dear) Horse Point (Plate TX), at the 
end of 4 broad mesa top overlooking the 
Colorada River, ‘communis a canyon visto 
surpassing (hat of the Grand Canyon to: the 
south in Atizona. 

Accompanied by Mohan, and his family, T 
drove to Dead) Horse Point one morning to 
hove a look for myself. ‘The winding dirt 
round twisted through lovely pink mesa and 
sindy grassland oountry for 35 miles to a 
point only U1 nittne miles from the town, 

We Jeft the car in a grove of junipers and 
walked across a rocky neck only a few feet 
wide with a sheer drop of a thousand feet on 
either side to reach the main point itself. 

My first view from Dead Horse Point enn- 
vinced me that here indeed is another Grand 
Canyon! ‘Three thewsand feet below us 
was the Colorade River, meandering through 
ii necks before it coutinues in a 
pattern to its junction with the 
Green River, 40 miles downstream, The mize 
of brilliant colors Is breath-taking. 

In one sweeping view was unfolded to us 
same $000 square miles, one of the largest 
relatively rmadless arcas in the United States. 
Southwest of us was another commanding 
promentery, Grand View Point. which marks 
the junction of the Green and Colorado Rivers. 

On our right were the isolated Henry 
Mountains, which guard the entrance to 
Utah's little-known Wayne Wonderland. 

To the siuth we could see the Bears Ears 
buttes, which pinpoint the location of Natu 
ral Bridges National Monument, and directly 
beyond them Monument Valley and the 
Nilvajo country. 

Also to the south were the Blue Mountains 
near Monticella, and to the east the snow- 
capped La Sal Mountai 

Here in one magnificent vista was one of the 
nrgest arens of incompletely explored country 
remaining in the United States, forbidding, 
colorful, silent, and inaccessible. 

Tt was easy to realize that Dead Horse 
Point, Arches National Monument, and the 
many other attractions of spectacular beauty 
Jn this region place the peaceful farming eom- 
munity of Moab, Utah, at the hub of a long- 
neglected scenic wonderland.+ 

* See, in the Nanunat Grocearmc Mananoe, by 
Matthow W sulting “Tnifian Tribes of Pacha Lanil.” 
additional material in the Nevmoxan Gro 
uuarsse Manse on scenic southern Utah, sen: 
“Enircling Navajo Motntsin with « Pack ‘lrein,” 
Charles 1. Rernhelmer, February, 19255 a ¥ 
the Clay Hille.” by Neil M. Judi, March, 1924, 
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Land of the Pilgrims’ Pride 


By Grorcy W. Loxa 


With [husteations by Staff Photoyrapher Robert F, Sissow 


CROSS Plymouth Bay a driving nur’ 
easter beat morcilessly at the vener- 
able betel on Cole's Hill above the 

famous Rock. [ stnod inside before a drack- 
ling fire and peered out at white-capped waters, 
‘To my mind came those pitiful words in Bracl- 
ford’s history describing the arrival, more 
than 325 years before, of the Pilgrim band 
in these sume waters: 

“They had no friends to welleome them, nor 
inns to entertaine of refresh their weather: 
beaten bodys, no houses or much less townes 
to repaire to, to seek for succoure, . . Desides, 
what could they see but a bidious and desolate 
wilderness, full of wild bensts.and willd men?” 

Staunch Pilgrim courage built a beachhead 
of civilization in that wilderness. 

Expanding slowly, it became the Old Plym- 
outh Colany, stretching from Cape Cod’s tip 
to Narragansett Buy. from Scituate to Nan- 
tucket Sound (map, page 196), Pilgrim 
traders founded outposts from Maine to the 
Connecticut Valley, matched wits and. wam- 
pum with French, Dutch, and Indians. 


“A Thoroughfare for Freedom” 


Others tilled local soil, tock to the sea, or 
“a thoroughfare fer freedom beat across the 
wilderness.” Plymouth, 72 years capital of 
this Pilgrim republic, did not long bold many 
firsteomers, Perhaps better land was the chief 
attraction; but T heard another explanation 
put forth vigorously by 101-year-old Mr. 
Thendore Adams, long- Plymothian. 

“The Pilgrims must have been unsociable 
people,” he sald.  “Braicford aml Howland 
went to Kingston; Standish, Alden, and Brew- 
ster moved to Duxbury; Winslow went to 
Marshfield. 

“In the 1640's half of Plymouth moved to 
Rastham on Cape Cod. John Cooke moved 
all the way to Fairhaven on Buewards Bay. 
Tm descended from 14 Mayflower passengers, 
tut 1 sfifl say they were wnsoclahle people.” 

These remaining few were laid at rest on 
Burial Hill, From this quiet, shaded height 
T looked out across the terraced town tu the 
blue expanse of hay. 

Tmagination can easily picture the settle 
ment of 520 years age. And a tiny, compact 
settlement it was—Leyden, Middle, and North 
Streets running from harbor to Main Street, 
which roughly parallels the shore, Summer 
Street, winding uphill along Town Brook, 
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teached the stout palisaele which girded the 
town from brook to harbor, A scant collection 
of hewn-plank and (hatch-roofed cottages! 

‘Today modern Plymouth is a bustling. busy 
market and manufacturing community of 
about 13,500 people. Some 25 mills turn out 
a dozen varied products, including rope, fine 
worsted goods, zinc plates for photoengraving, 
curtains, and tacks, 

Aonoted resort, Plymouth doubles its popu- 
Tntion in summer. Modern schools, yacht 
club, libraries, hotels, and movie theaters form 
4 complete roster of contemporary ‘ivinu. 
Shoppers throng the miscellaneous array pf 
modorn stores along Main Street, bottleneck 
‘on the main rou from Boston to Cape Cod. 
Stummer week-end trafic crawls through town 
at almost bumper-to-bumper intervals. 

Mymouth's early Pilgrim stock has been 
overlaid with successive migrations of Trish, 
French, Portuguese, anil Italians, New Eng- 
land's first permanent settlement has become 
a mininture American melting pot. 

My thoughts of past and present were in- 
tercupted by shouting schoolchildren short- 
cutting across the Hill, An old man carrying 
a basket of Rowers trudged slowly after them. 

“Near 80 years old Tam,” he toldume, “but 
T come down here from Boston every sa often. 
‘Lots of my people buried here. Gotta take 
care of ‘em, T do.” 

On this yory hill Pilgrims built +a fort of 
good timbers, both strong and comely,’ and 
mounted brazen cannon to overawe the “sal- 
yvages.' In the fort's lower toom voices were 
raise] in freedom of worship. Assembling on 
Leyden Street “at heat of drum,” Pilgrims 
tmarched togethor in family groupe uplill to 
enjoy the privilege for which they had dared 
so much, 


Old “Pilgrim Progress” Re-enucted 


A Mayflower descendant once drove her 
young daughter across the codtinen! to shaw 
her historic Plymouth. Standing on Burial 
Hill, the mother closed her eyes. 

l can see them now,” she murmured, “on 
thelr way to worship on this very hill.” 

Drumbeats interrupted her pleasant reverie, 
Her startled eves beheld a strange procession 
of men, women, and children dressed in the 
white caps and kerchiefs, the steeple-crowned 
hats of the Pilgrim congregation. 

Since 1921 this *Pilgrim Progress” has 
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Relies in Plymouth's Pilgrim Hall Take Visitors Back to the Colo 


Ruilt by 1, te museum exhibits personal effects af firstowmers and ¢ 
trons eure Ci ntuins rate 17ih-contury Ahsrt lar 
pain Henry Sargen of Ube Pilgrims” Heneath {tis adle Al Perririiie White, 
New Enyland ¢ model of a ty ramtchant vessel of the 


elass, und on the of the Mussaselt statue on, 


Chle's HEN (pace 197 


beon faithfully re-enacted, usually on Ad marveled at the Forefathers’ stride that in 
Fridays. Many of these modern 1880 it was retumed ty nd) a small 
bear the names of firstcomers. Women canopy built over it 
were carried as babies in the first proces centenary the harbor by 
now carry their own hahivs (page 193) of docks and 4 
Mecca fe jtors to Mymouth is the famous ane! «classic granite canopy built to house the 
Rock, Te most of them it somehow seems ton wanderer come to rest (Ilute VIL) 
smutll Moat people expect a cliff, 1 guess, Well over $1,000,000 has been spent by 
said a wuide, Who, in Pilgcim garh, lectures to national, State, and loca! groups to commence 


the crowds for the donation ropped into his rate the Milgrims and restore t 
tall black he But ts same people this is onl: 
The Rock, itself a glacier-brourht pilgrim, Mr, § is and, architect, 
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From 1620 to 1692 Plymouth Colony Was a Vigorous, Independent Pilgrim Republic 


estal we) anuet ys 
Journeped fo Boston, Minhatian, and England. 
Uegislature) th Plymouth the capital 


territery cnyered most of present southensiern 
in Maine and the Conmectleut Valley, traded with Dutoh, French, and Tniians 
Colony tywtis sent reptesentatives ta a General Coart 
Dotted line on dnvet map. marks the Masnetusette Buy Colany- 


Massachusetts (inset. above). The yaune renubtic 


Tt envoys 


Plymouth Calnoy boundary belore Pilgrim land became part of Massachusetts 


Fence Viewers, a Surveyor of Wood and 
Bark, Pound Keeper; and Town Sexton, Ac- 
cording to old Pilgrim custom, the Sexton 
tings the Paul Revere bell in the steeple of 
Pilgrim Church at certain hours. 

“For a while we stopped ringing the bell,” 
the Chairman of Selectmen said, "but so many 
people missed it we started again.” 

The town is ran from unpretentious, gray- 
clapbowriled, nearly 200-year-old Town Ho 
the oldest town government building still in 
uae in New England (page 199), 

Bebind Tewn House 1 chanced the opea 


door ofa small building marked “Old Chapel.” 
“Who are you and what do you want?" 
challenged a crisp voice, 


The Art of Letter Writing Survives 


Entering, 1 met Miss Alice Barnes. With 
‘s sparkling, words popping, she told me 
of Plymouth and its people, {h (041 Miss 
Barnes, now 78, cremted in this old building 
ain information center which showed Interest 
ing exhibits of the town. That first summer 
she briefed more than $,000 signed visitors on 
where-to-go and what-to-see in Plymouth. 
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site youth Bay. TBuilt in 1809, 
ils main section follaws the netagonal style 
employed by ‘Thomas Jefferson, Tn ts com- 
pletely appointed in carly Federal style, even 
books, papers, clipper-impurted china, 
thes, and chikiren's tays. In every mom 
re souvenirs of lang sea ges to sirange 
places 

On Mnin Street I of 
looking house with wide, comfortable porch. 
On the lawn a bronze tablet announced: “Old 
Colony Club, Founded 1769." Later, as a 
guest, 1 partook of the Club's hospitality, 
played numerous games of ping-pong im its 
modern rampus room 

‘We're the oldest social club in America," 
Twas told. “Founded by some young 
outh men, Harvard tee mostly, ton 
the town's social tone. 

The Club was the originator of Forefathe: 
Day, mmniversary of the Pilgrims’ arrival. 
Through a mix-up caused by the calendar 
i nearly 200 years ago, the Club still 
miber 225 the town, December 


pussed a. solid- 


Both 
Plymouth sucentash—a 


celebrate with steaming. bowls of 
flelicious concoction 
which inclurles, besides: the ust corm and 
beans, cornet beef, salt pork, chicken, turnips, 
and potatoes, Many an old family has its own 
handed-down recipe, which jt keeps a secret 
and knows Is the best in town. 


Oldest Industry Seill Going Strong 


Kingpin of modern Plymouth industry i 


Thymoeuth Cordage Company, Founded in 
1824 hy Rourne Spooner, a Mayflower cee 
scondant ‘dawe” is the Nation's oldest and 
largest manufacturer of rope. Tr suppurts 


about a quarter of the town’s pepulation 

Mlymouth’s weekly war production of binder 
twine was enough to encircle the world three 
times. Its annual production of rope 


roughly three feet for every American—found 
miwre than 400 vital uses with our atined 
forces and was times flown directly io 


invasion beachheads 

in Spooner’s original rope 
fifth-generation empluyees a 
accumulated “know how’ 
order rope. But most rope is made on near- 
human machines, which comb abd ofl raw 
fibers, twist them into yarn, the yarn into 
strands, the stranrls into rope 

Tn the Cordage laboratory T saw rope that 
5 dreamed of-—chemical-re 
stant Fiberglas, Mloath 
ethylenc, and that “gkimour girl of rope 
nylon, 1 watched the hydraulic testing ma- 
hine exert a fraction of ite 60,000-ton pull 
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laid mtmhogany woods, crystal 
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sold the right to catch these alewives that 
swim up Town Brook each spring, Sealed 
Je are nuie by interested parties, and the 
contract is awarded the highest bidder. 


A Runway for Alewives 


“Not much competition lately,” Sampson 
told me. “Nobody but me has the equip- 
ment, T guess. Contract says you have to 
Bet 15,000 of the fish up to Billington Sea. 
T rush ‘em up by tank truck, The States 
putting in a runway so's the fish can get up 
themselves.”” 

Shades of the Pilgrim Father—a rimway 
for the alewives! 

“Before you leave Plymouth,” 1 was sd- 
wise, “see Guy pert Jaber Corner, He 
runs @ real old-fashioned general store. AL 
ways prided himself on having anything any 
one asked for; that Is, before the war he did, 

‘They told me of the summer resident who 
thought to stump Guy by asking for a pulpit, 
Without a ward, the old storekeeper Ted him 
to the barn, showed him one of staunchest 
ogk. “Got her from the church down the road 
they took down some time ago,” he explained, 
“Thought seme darn fool'd ask for i” 

‘The store, 150 vears old, with 14 additions 
ta its original building, sprawled back from 
the Cape road in accumulated abandon. In- 
side, a confusion of merchandise was heaped 
on counters and shelves, Many of the articles 
T hacin't seen in year: 

“Know where everything 5?" sid Guy, 
“Sure Toda. Ought to, Twe tended store 
bere for more than 60 years. Want to sce 
around?" 

We did “see around,” talking of storekeep- 

ing, its trials and tribulations, Occasionally 
the tinkling front door bell sounded, and Guy 
would hurry off to get a quart of wall or 
penny’s worth of candy. 
Now here's where the nailkeayers gather, 
winter nights,” he said when we reached the 
back room. There they were—o doven keas 
and a fat, pot-bellicel stove, “Most peuple 
think things is run from Washington. Ain't, 
though. Right here's where everything's srt- 
tled. These fellers always leave in a body, 
too. Anyone leavin’ before the rest naturally 
loses his argument,” 

Business picked up, so T sat ona sack of 
grain and played with four frisky kittens, 
ity of good-natured fun vressed the counter 
money ane goods, 

“Ever try these?” Guy asked a summer 
customer, pointing to a dozen fluffy burs 
wrapped in cellophane, 

“Are they gud?’ che countered, rising to 
the occasion, 


“Don't know. 
brick reply, 

Driving sovthewst toward Cape Cod, we 
were intrigued by a sign which stated “Pris- 
cilla Beach Theater—America’s Largest Sum- 
mer Theater Colony.” On a side road we 
found it—a huge red barn, sirrounded by 
niimerous. trim white farmhouse buildings. 
Young people were everywhere. 

For ten summers Priscilla Beach has 
coached some 1,800 aspirants to stage and 
sereen, Front every State in the fnion they 
have come, some 150 boys and girls a season, 
te study and act together. 

We watched four rehearsals going on simul- 
taneously, on the stage and under the trees. 
Later we attended creditable performances of 
Pride and Prejudice ond First Lady, 

Plymouth’s northern next-door neighbor is 
Kingston, leisurely tree-shuded town of 3,000 
peek Part of old Plymouth until 1726, It 

ame “home” to ten Mavjlmeer passengers, 
including their able yovernor, 


Bradford an Erudite Governor 


Willinm Bradford, the colony's erudite gov- 
ernor for 31 of its crucial first 37 years, was 
ane of the great figures of 17th-century Amer- 
ica. His journal, Mixtory of Plymouth Plan- 
dation, tanks among the Nation's most valued 
historical works, 

Still standing is the home of Maj. John 
Bradford, the governor's grandson, which for 
atime housed this priceless manuscript (Plate 
VIN). Leaned in the Reverend Thomas 
Prince in 1728. it eventually became part of 
a library in Old South Church, Boston, 

‘The book evacuated Boston with the British 
in 1776, dropped mysteriously out af sight. 
Discovered in the library of the Bishop of 
London im 1835, it was finally returned to 
Massachusetts alter an absence of 121 years. 

Flowing plucidly past Bradford House is 
historic Jones River, named for the Mayjtrw- 
er's captain, In reality a meandering vital 
creek, this “river's” past matches its ambitious 
name, Between 1776 and 1876 some 270 
Ringston-owned vessels up to 600 tons were 
launched, mostly sideways, from its busy 
shipyards. Os teams dragged them on flood 
des to the bay, 

Jones River Inunehed one of the earliest, 
American privateers, the brig Pndependeace, 
in 1776, Kingston men and Kingston ships 
sailed the Seven Seas for a century thereafter. 
‘The Pilgrim, Ringston-built in 1829, was made 
famous by its young crew member, Richard 
Henry Dana, in Teo Vears Refore the Mast. 

‘Oo a wooded knoll at the end af a lane T 
found the home of Wrestling Brewster, grand- 


Never et any.” came the 
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son of Elder William Brewster, 1 talked with 
Miss Charlotte Cutts, Brewster descendant. 

“Built in 1690," she told me. “Reron- 
structed by Thomas Brewster during the 
Revolution. He was quite a fellow, ton. 
Because his wheat saved the town from famine 
one year he was never run out for belt a 
‘Tory. His name was always on the proscrip- 
tion list, hut just before ft was to be read off 
somebody 'd yell ‘Beat the drums!’ And beat 
‘em they did, 7 no one could hear his name. 
Kept a hogshead of British tea in his attic 
all through the Revolution, too,” 


“Myles Above the Sea” 


Dominating the town of Duxbury stands the 
granite monument ta Myles Standish, topped 
by a 14-foot statue of the dius iain 
(paxe 203). Old-timers catch newcomers to 
Duxbury by telling them It is the world’s 

‘highest montiment. “Sure.” they say, “it's 
Myles above the seq, 

We climbed countless circular stalrs, lugged 
cameras through narrow trapdoors, finally sat 
at the statue's base 288 feet above the hay. 
The day was crystal-clear, ‘There before us 
to the south and east spread o breath-taking 
panorama—the bright blue of Plymouth, 
Kingston, and Duxbury Bays. the green and 
white of Gurnet Point, Saquish Head, Clark's 
Tsland, and the tall pinesclad “headland of 
Manomet, Cleerly outlined in the distance we 
saw the whole 65-mile sweep of Cape Corl's 
upritset arm. Twenty-five miles east the Pik 
grim Monument at Provincetown was-silhou- 
elted against the azure sky. 

Founded by early Pilgrim, summer resi- 
dents, Duxbury is new a favorite summer 
retreat for Yankee families who love to sail. 
At season's height some 150 craft crowd the 
inner bay. Children start to sail ot seven. 
Center of soctal life ik the 32-year-old Dux- 
bury Yacht Club (Plate VI). 

A century ago Duxbury was-a major Ameri- 
can port, known round the world, Fourteen 
shipvards launched vessels by the score. Dux- 
bury captains muttched skill against the sea, 
crowded canvas [ill masts trembled and strain- 
ing rigging sate, 

Still remembered is the name of fabulous 
Fera “King Caesar” Weston, who founded 
in 176400 million-dollar shipbuilding business 
family-owned through four generations. Wes- 
tons ruled a wire commercial empire with firm 
but benevolent band. Weston enterprise built, 
outfitted, rigged ships; fished on the Grand 

ke: traded in every sea and ocean, Lloyd's 
of London listed over 100 Weston-owned) wes- 
sels in 1857, noted] Fara Weston H as “largest 
shipowner in America.” 


The National Geographic Magazine 


“King Caesiit’s” stately miinsion still reiuns 
supreme over other “square-rigged” houses 
Tutlt by sea ecaptuing along fashionable Pow- 
der Point. The 153-vear-ok] Weston Store, 
in South Duxbury, with original age-mellowed 
shelves and counter, has relics of the South 
Sea trade. 

Outstanding among wide-ranging Duxbury 
captsing was Amasa Delano. Between 1786 
and 1822 this courageous captain thrice en- 
circled the globe, explored widely among 
Pacific isles, traded extensively with China, 
India, the East and West Indies, and Europe.* 

Roosewelt Ancestors Settled in Duxbury 

First Delano in America was Mhilippe de 
La Noye, who arrived ot Plymouth inthe 
Fortune in 1621 and later removed to Dus- 
bury, He was also first among the maternal 
ancestors of the late President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 

Atrio of typical square-rigged shipmasters’ 
homes are those built by Col. Gamalicl Brad- 
ford for his sons, Gamalicl, Gershom, and 
Daniel, about 1809, Entering Gamallel’s, 1 
was astonished fo see a colorful oil painting 
of the lethal chrysanthemum created by the 
atomic bomb burst vyer Nagasaki. 

“That was painted by my bushand, Capt, 
Charles Bittinger," said toy hostess. “Lt would 
be beautiful—exeept for its implications.” 

Captain Bittinger was official artist of the 
Natidnal Geographic. Society-U. 5. Navy 
Eclipse Expedition which in 1947 observed the 
sun's total eclipse on Canton Island, His un- 
usual painting of the eclipse now hangs in 
Explorers’ Hall at National Geographic So- 
ciety headquarters. 

When I was visiting Captain Bittingers 
home in Duxbury, he was in Bikini to paint 
the experimental explosions about to take 
place there+ 

Duxbury ranks second to Plymouth in early 
Pilgrim associations. There can be found the 
site of Mvles Standich’s home and the house 
built by Alexander Standish from the charred 
timbers of his father’s home. The secluded, 
pine-shaded Old Burying Ground is the rest- 
ing place of that eternal triangle—the Cap- 
tain, Priscilla, and John Alden. The Joho 
Alden House, built by son Jonathan in 1653, 
saw the death of John and probably Priscilla, 
Now a museum, it has been in the Alden fam- 
ily 294 years. 

We traveled the “Old Coast Road” (3A) 

*See “Amorican Pathfinders in the Pueifir,” by 
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hetth to Marshfield and to Scituate, Old 
(Colony border town. ‘This historic snakelike 
ollows the line of least resistance laid 
out moccasined feet centuries ago. It was 
proclaimed a “highway” as curly ps 1659 and 
was a vital link between Bostéa and Plymouth 
when each was capital of a-sovereign state. 

‘Two names, Winglow and Webster, remain 
forever Hinked with that of Marshlield, [Ed- 
ward Winslow, thrice Old Colony governor 
and its trusted diplomat, became the town's 
first citizen in 1636. Diplomatic missinns, to 
Engkand and in the service of Oliver Crom- 
well, prevented his seeing much of his fine 
state, Careswell. He died of fever in the 
West Indies, 1655, and was buried beneath 
‘Caribbean waves amid the thunder of a 42- 
yun salute, 

Edward's son, Josinh, the colony's first 
dative-born governor, lived at Careswell until 
it burned. His:son, sane, built an aristocratic 
mansion in 1699 which still remains in all its 
original beauty, Part was remodeled by Gen. 
John Winslow upon bis return from the 
merous: job of expelling the Acaudians from 
Grand Pre. 

Tn Vilgrim Hall, Plymouth’s museum of 
intimate Pilgrim: relics, are grouped the inter- 
esting portraits of the early Winslows, ‘That 
of Edward Winslow is the only known likeness 
of a Mav liner passenger. 

Webster Fell in Love with Marshfield 

Daniel Webster, driving from Sandwich to 
Boston in 1824, fell in Jove with Marshfieht 
in getieral and the estate of Capt, John Thomas 
in particular, Then every yeor for eight 
years he stopped to ask the same question. 
In 1832 perseverance triumphed, and Webster 
bought the farm, 

The famous Massachusetts Senator wrote 
fo his son; “Giants grow strong again by 
touching the earth; the same effect is pro- 
duced in me by touching the salt sexshore,”” 

Webster became “Ol Dan'l," friend and 
neighbor to all, the squire of Marshfield. He 
fished Old Colony streams, hunted in its 
woods, scientifically bathe his acres. 
Amid Washington’s pressing business he sent 
humerous and detailed letters of instruction 
to his caretaker. 

In the olf Winslow Burying Ground we 
found his simple grave with its Biblical epi- 
taph: “Lord, T beliewe: help thou my un 
belief.” On his estate we found his separate 
law study, lone survival of the fire which con- 
sumed his house in 1878. We stood beneath 
the elms he planted to commemorte his chil- 
dren's births and felt the spirit of a yreat man. 

Marshfield, under the aristocratic Winslow 


ra 


influence, was & Tory stronghold 175 years 
ago. General Gage sent a regiment of red- 
tials ts protect the town, quartered then on 
what was later the Webster plaice, We saw 
the giant oak to which, we were told, British 
soldiers were tied to receive their disciplinary 
lnshes, 

“But the sentiments of Marshfield are not 
those of the Old Colony,” wrote a Duxbury 
patriot. Marshfield narrowly missed undying 
fame as first battleground of the Revolution, 
Militia from Kingston and Duxbury, sent to 
expel the redcoats, wailed to act until word 
arrived of Lexington and Concord, 

In 1647 one Walter Hatch was granted part 
of @ tweemile section, then in Scituate but now 
in Marshfield, und built a house thereon. In 
his will, dated 1681, he gave house and land 
to his son and his heirs “not to be mortgaged 
‘or sold out of the family frum generation to 
generation to world’s end.” 

The house bas passed from father to son 
through eight generations. I visited this 
pleasant home und talked with its present 
owner, author-teacher Richard Warren Hatch, 
Just released after three years with the Navy 
in the Pacific, Mr. Hatch was taking life easy. 

“We don't say much about it,” he told me. 
“Three centuries in the same place—just 
means we love it, that’s all,” 

Between Marshfield and Scituate the North 
River meanders placidly through ever-widen- 
ing meadows to the sea. Like the Jones River, 
this limpid tidal stream belies its proud, his- 
torle past, 


“River of a Thousand Ships" 


From 1678 to 1871 more than 1,000 ships 
were built in some 20 shipyards along its 
banks. One, the brig Beaver, figured in Bos- 
ton's famous Teaparty. Another, the Colum- 
bia, 212 tons burthen, first carried the Ameri- 
can flag around the world, upened the North- 
west fur trade with China, amd gave the 
Columbia River its nanie. 

North River ships first. carried Old Glory to 
British waters after the Revolution. In 
1825 the Smyewe, North River-built and 
owned by Ezra Weston of Duxbury, was first 
United Stites ship on the Hiack Sea. 

Framed of native wh 
ships were famous for the 
honesty of their builders, These men built 
for the Nantucket, New Tedford, and Flgar- 
town whaling feets. In the 1430's they de 
signed a vessel which captured and long held 
the Mediterranean fruit trade. 

North River history is a tribute to: Vankee 
grit and ingenuity, The river's shallowness; 
the narrow, winding channel; and the treach- 
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“The American Army of Two" 
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of Kent" who arrived via Plymouth. Timothy 
Hatherly, prominent first citizen, created what 
may well have been the first American land 
boom by actively seeking settlers, More lib- 
eral than most early New England: towns, 
Scituate allowed even Quakers within its 
bounds. 

Mordecai Lincoln, ancestor of the sixteenth 
President, established an ingenious triple mill 
in the town, His son of the same name moved 
on ta help found the Pennsylvania iron ine 
dustry. 

Justice William Cushing of the first U.S, 
Supreme Court was aScituate man, In the 
ubsence of John Jay, Cushing was unofficial 
Chief Justice administered the path of 
office to President Washington in 1793, 

Samtel Woudworth, returning home on & 
hot, summer afternoon in 1817, tok a drink 
of New York City pump water. Tts lack of 
refreshment set him to reminiscing alwut the 
cool, clear well water of his youth in Scituate. 

“Write a poem about. it,” urged his wife. 
And write a poem he did, “The Old Oaken 
Bucket.” 

We jourd the well, although the poet's 
house has been repliced by one only 100 years 
old (Plate VIT), But near by are “the or- 
chard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wildwood 
. .. the wide-spreading pond, and the mill 
that stood by it.” 


“Moss” a Waluable Sea Crop 


Rocks along the Old Colony coast, unlike 
rolling -stones, gather a valuable seaweed 
koown popularly as [rish moss, For more 
than a century “mossers,” chiefly from Scita- 
ate, have gone out in dories and gathered this 
moss at low tide with 12- to 16-foat rakes. 

World War 1f cut off foreign siipplies of 
moss and boomed this picturesque industry. 
Beoween March and September mossers now 
gather seme 2,500,000 pounds-of the seaweed 
from Scituate to Plymouth. 

Sun-dried along the beaches, Irish mss is 
converted ints a downy white powder, Tt 
thickens, gels, stabil and emulsifies, and 
will suspend particles in liquid solutions, 

‘These versatile properties have created an 
ever-increasing number of uses. To mention 
a few: it may be in your chocolate milk, sun- 
fan ot hair-waye lotion, cough syrup and 
meilicines, puddings and pies, stlad dressing, 
beer and ale, toothpaste, fnee creams, shoe 
polish, or candy, Tt is also used in the manu- 
facture of light bulbs, paint, submarine hat- 
teries, dental Impressions, agricultural sprays, 
fertilizers, and leather goods. 

Of Hatherly Beach, lobstermen use the 
‘tall steel antenna towers of short-wave radio 
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station WRUL and its three associated trans- 
milters to “line wp” their pots. Founded in 
1935 by. Walter Lemmon, famed radio 
engineer and inventor, WRUL is a powerlul 
ratio voice, which beams programs all over 
the world, 

Aca dis scientific aide to President Wil- 
som on his history-making Versailles trip, Mr. 
Lemmon dreamed! of tising radio as 4 powerful 
force for creating “nme world,” Foot from 
his invention of single-tial. uuining turned his 
dream into a nonprofit reality. 

For several, years, until war broke out, 
WRUL beamed college courses, good-will pro- 
grmms, travel talks, and world-sfisirs discus- 
sions around the globe. From 1939 on, its 
powerful voice broadcast in 24 languages to 
oppressed peoples. ‘They risked life and limb 
to listen, smuggled cut notes of, gratitude. 

After Pearl Harbor the station beamed “the 
voice of free America” 24 hours a day, 

‘Warily 1 walked with Chief Engineer Louis 
Donald through the Muarslike maze of 

L's larynx. Proudly be showed me his 
pet—a trolley-polelike apparatus for redirect 
ing shori-wave beams in a few seconds. 

“No heating plant here,” he said. “Chan- 
neled heat from the transmitters keeps us smug 
in New England’s coldest weather,” 

A hundred years before the Revolution, 
Old Colony hinterland was wild frontier 
Every old town history recounts the tetrors 
of King Philip's War. From Scituate to Buz- 
zards Bay scalping knife and firebrand plied 
their terrible trade, Many a lonely frontier 
family died sudden denth before the conflagra- 
tion was stamped out. 

Photographer Sisson and 1 toured the 
frontier of 270 yours ago, Time and war 
had left few traces of the 17th century. We 
did find Pilgrim John Cooke's grave in Fair- 
haven and @ settler's cabin in Westport, sald 
ta be the lene surviver of the Indian war 
thereabouts. 

We saw on every side a busy, modern Old 
Colony, Large industrial towns, like New 
Bedford, Fall River, Brockton, and Taunton, 
were humming with activity, Pleasant, ¢lm- 
shaded New England towns formed! islands in 
still-wide forest tracts. Rolling acres were 
just showing their first green, and sleek cattle 
grazed in lush pastures. 

Returning to Plymouth in a gentle summer 
shower, 1 stood again beneath the giant linden 
on Cole's Hill and looked across the bay, The 
setting sun peeped out, tinged sky and water 
with a subtle pink. Then did T glimpse the 
real, enduring Pilgrim heritage—courage, 
faith, and love of freedeom—which trans- 
formed a wilderness into a land for free men. 
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Role under the Lights 


! Nonchalantly Mr. Hummingbird Plays His 
Mr. 


Hummingbi 


By Haron 


a HY don't you take high-speed pic- 

\ VV tures of hummingbirds?” 

Many a visitor toe our Jaboratory 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has asked that question, Our stock answer 
was, “You furnish the birds. We will snap 
the pictures.” 

‘Through friends TF heard that Mr. and Mrs, 
Laurence J. Webster of Holderness, New 
Hampshire, had been troining wild ruby- 
thrated hummingbirds to become accustomed 
to, the presence of humin beings. As a re- 
sult of their untiring patience, the birds had 
become tame and friendly. 

Hence, | went with my photographic equip- 
ment to Holderness, and was amazed to find 
the birds there so tolerant of people. 

Tt wae « compiratively ensy task to muke 
the high-speed photographs, since 1 could focus 
the camera on the spots where the birds nor- 
mally fed. 

Later I learned with deep sorrow of the 
death of Mrs. Webster. This gentle woman, 
a bird lover for more thin 35. years, was pri- 
marily responsible for taming the scores of 
hummingbirds which eventually mace their 
home on the Webster property. 

Third Generation Cares for Colony 

Chiefly from Mrs. Webster's notes, supple- 
mented by the observations of members of 
her family, Tam able to recount the family’: 
interesting experiences with a hummingbird 
colony over a period of nearly 20. years, 

Since Mrs. Webster's passing, Mr. Webster 
has carried on the work of caring for the birds, 
aided recently by his granddaughter Mary 
Fidelia (Plates I and VITI). 

Awearly as 1903, Mrs. Webster took up her 
hobby of feeding wild birds, Many of the 
stations she sel up then have been in con- 
tlnueus operation ever since, The most im- 
portant is the one established on an open 
piazza just outside the Webster living and 
dining room windows (page 720). 

At one end is a vine-coveted arbor, and at 
the other a few tall lacs; low bushes line the 
front. With » suutherly exposure, and pro 
tected from the prevailing winds, it Is am ideal 
location, 

Numerous and varied types-of feeders have 
been put out, developed through experience 
to mve? the requirements of the different birds, 
Millet, hemp, suntlower seed. suet, doughnuts, 
and chopped raw peanuts are kept here 
throughout the year, s) that every feathered. 
visitor can find something to his taste. 


rds in Action 
E. Enerrron 


In winter pine boughs are woven into the 
vines and placed under an overhanging win- 
dow to provide protection from enemies as 
well as weather. ‘Thus at all seasons this 
plizea is o bird haven, 

Chickadees and red-breasted nuthatches 
were the first birds to feed from Mr, and Mrs, 
‘Webster's hinds. They were sy tame that 
they came to them freely even when they 
were on horseback or in a’ canoe on the lake, 
long distances from home, Im recent years 
the hummingbirds have received most of the 
attention, although the others have not been 
neglected. 

Feeding Bottles Bound to Vines 

Mrs, Webster's interest. in hummingbirds 
wat aroused by an article which uppeared 
nearly 20 years ago im the NattonaL Gro- 
crapmic Macaznn® After reading it, she 
pliced some vials filled with sweetened water 
on the vines, and wis fortunate in having 
them discovered almost immediately. Ever 
since, the hummingbirds have patronized 
them constantly, and the colony has steadily 

creased. 

These bottles were bound to forked branches 
with adhesive tape, then cowered with ribbon 
and fnstened to the vines at an angle con- 
wenient for feeding. 

At first, ribbons of different colors were 
vse to match the birds’ favorite flowers. 
Now the feeding ends of the bottles are of 
colored glass. Most popular is red. 

‘The ideal bottle size is just under an inch 
in diameter and two inches deep, Once Mrs. 
Webster used a larger bottle to avoid refilling 
so often, and a bird slipped in when reaching 
for the last drops of liquid. 

He could tum around, but could not use his 
wings: so be was held prisoner all night, His 
bill provided an excellent handle for rescue, 
and after he had been fed « little, he flew away, 
fortunately unharmed by his trying experience. 


Visitors Mave « Sweet Tooth, Too 


Squirrels and chipmunks like the sweetened 
water, as-well-as bees, wasps, moths, and ants 
{Plate 11); while purple finches, catbirds, 
Baltimore orioles, hairy and downy woodl- 
peckers, white-breasted nuthatches, and myrtle 
and black-throated blue warblers often come 
for a drink. 

* Seu “Holidays with Eumming Birds,” by Marea- 
fet L. Bovlime, in the National Gropraritc Mack. 
aise, Junc, 1928. 
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This provided 
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the birds: 
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She learned there 
that the birds ure suly- 
ject to many human ail- 
ments ane that sweets 
had to be decreased 
materially in order to 
ent enlargement of 
liver, 

Apparently her orizi- 
nal mixture of one part 
rf by volume antl 
parts water was 
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n stems 1 operation the birds show their 
of the wire hess and appreciation in a grati 
Flving squirrels also appreciate the sweet- hovering outside or flying to their bh 
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enod water and often m evening visits to when the door c 
the upstairs bottles and bird-feeding shelf* vials os the liqui 
Aftera feast of sunflower seeds, doughnuts, When working in the di 
and chopped peanuts, they literally drape 
themselves around the bottles and have their 
mserl, remaining even when the lights 
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ing their food, Mary Fideliu usually whistles 
or hums, as her grandmother used to, and 
this seems to det asa dinner bell, Birds im- 
medintely begin tu congregate even when 
none have been ureund previously. 


Mothers Bring Young to Feed 


At first there were only three or four birds 
in the colony, but one summer recently it was 
estimated by two eminent ornithologists that 
at least forty birds were feeding here, and 
thet possibly: the colony: numbeted as many 
48 one hundred birds. “This probably repre- 
sunts a natural growth, because the young are 
brought to feel on leaving the nest, and 
they remain. 

Otten a mother is seen feeding her young, 
and later the youngsters ate ensily recognized 
by their awkwardness. in feeding themselves 
They often try to insert bill ane tongue be 
tween bottle and ribbon, but when they once 
find the opening they ensconce themselves oi 
the perch provided and refuse to he driven 
away. 

For some uadetermined reason there is de- 
eided preference for special boules. As the 
bottles are amiform in size, shape, and color, 
aod all are placed conveniently and filled with 
the same solution, it is difficult to understand 
why they are not patronized equally. 

Fortunately, the favorites are on the post 
outside the dining-room windows, and it js 
like @ three-ring circus to watch the remark- 
able exhibitions of dodging and raple fight 
here each evening. The birds are so numerous 
and sp active that it seems as if they came 
together for a Inst game-of tay before retiring, 

Everyone connected with the Webster 
household seems to enjey an opportunity to 
care for the birds; as u result, there is never 
a time when food is not provided—a factor 
in attracting birds which cannot be ever- 
emphasized. 

Hummingbirds have the reputation of be- 
ing very pugnacious, Often they come to 
grips in the air, and once a female was séen 
to land sqwarely upon the back of another 
and literally claw her victim away from a vial. 
On the other hand, varying combinations of 
these birds often feed contentedly from the 
same vinl—twe males, two females, males and 
females (seldom), and occasionally. three 
males together (Plates ['V and Vy. 


A Finger Becomes a Pereh 
Perhaps the perches provided near many of 
the bottles are conducive to mone peaceful 
feeding, for once two males perched side by 
side while a third hovered above, happily 
awaiting its turn to drink. 


An enforced mst provided Mrs, Webster 
with an opportunity to experiment further 
with these fascinating birds, anc i) was then 
that she succeeded in enticing them to perch 
in ber finger while feeding. A branch was 
fastened to the chair im such a way that the 
bottle was just above her hand, where it 
rested naturally and comfortubly on the 


arth. 

Under these circumstances the birds pro- 
wided ingreasing interest and ehtertainment 
throughout the summer, ‘They are now so 
tame and friendly that they come to the 
Websters st some distance from the house, 

Tn the garden, Mr. Webster has been able 
to place a finger under a bird feeding from 
a-delphinium spike and move her from: blos- 
som Lo blaserm, Apparently she appreciated 
the lift. 

Tt was at an upstairs window that Mrs, 
Webster had her most intimate experiences 
with these tiny birds, Five bottles are placed 
here permanently, In addition, Mrs, Webster 
often held two vials in her hands and two in 
her mouth 

The latter were attached to a wire “bit” 
with small perches, where the. birds allghtedl 
and remained even when ste winked and 
moved her eyes 


The Hungry Male Tnterwenes: 


Often eighteen or twenty birds would hover 
and perch near her, Vhree feeding to- 
gether from the small bit bottles at times. 
Tt was a thrilling experience wher a mule 
pre-empted this hit, and fought off alll comers 
for a whole evening. 

They also would investigate Mis. Webster's 
glasses. When they drank from the vinls in 
her hands, che could see plainly the division 
at the tip of their tubular tongues, Often 
they srould hover just outside while she raised 
both window and screen; then they would fy 
into the room and circle ber head in their 
eagerness to get the fresh liquid. 

One evening, when Mrs. Webster sneezed, 
@ bird on her bit perch rose ip the air, but 
immediately settled hack again with perfect 
confidence. 

Another time, when a bird was sitting with 
his back to her, she slowly mowed her hand 
and teuched his tail. After she had exerted 
considerable pressure, he turned his head: 
then seeing the bottle of Hquid, reached over 
his shoulder and drank. This he did three 
times, though she continued to press upon bis 
tail. 

From this window one ean watch am almost 
continuous succession af entertaining episodes 
in bird and animal life, It overlooks the 
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plazxa already described, as well as a birc- 
bath, two revolving feeders, and shrubbery 
planted especially to attract birds. 

Many visitors come to feast on the fruit of 
the cornel, lonicera, vibwrnum, and elder, 
Five scarlet tanagers wete seen here at one 
time on the weeping mulberry tree; flocks of 
blnebirds and thrushes come for the weodbing 
berries; und purtridges arrive regularly for 
cracked corm and the fruit af the bittersweet, 

Familics of young are brought here lor 
medls; foxes appear at the edge of the woorls 
beyond; owls fy over, pursued by robins or 
other birds; and onve the Websters saw a 
hawk being chased by two hummingbirds, 

A pileated woodpecker flies aver frequently, 
and one year a pair of wood ducks passed by 
every afternoon on their way from their nest 
to the lake for feeding. Perhaps the most 
unusual occurrence was seeing and hearing 
a redpoll in full song—an exceedingly rare 
privilege so far south. 

Here, too, the hummingbirds are seen 


”” vigorously on 

‘ay, ar in a few drops of 
fain or dew in the depression of an upturned 
es, ‘The latter makes an ideal bathtub for 
them, 


Evening Is Playtime 


Hummingbirds continue to feed until dusk, 
and during the peace and quiet of the evening 
show their greatest friendliness and fearless 
ness 

Experiments tried at this time seem almost 
like games, which the birds apparently enjow 
as much as the Websters do, for they flock 
around the upstairs window and allow many 
surprising "Wberties 

During this performance the family usually 
Tesurts to an insecticide, because bees, wasps, 
ami mosquitors also gather in large numbers, 
Curiously enpugh, the oder does not disturb 
the hummityhirds at all, but they are sensi- 
live to strange voices and will not come freely 
when a visitor is talking. 

It (s interesting to observe the variation in 
pitch of the hum characteristic of the bum- 
mingbird’s flight. The pitch of extremely 
rapid flight, which is occasionally heard, is 
more than an octave higher than the lowest 
hovering. n 

Tn the spring, as the day for the birds’ 
return approgc everything ig in readiness 
to provide their special refreshment. On their 
arrival they ily directly to the position where 
eich bottle was located the previous veaor, 
then wateh as the bottles are filled and put 
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out, as if there had been no interruption in 
their visits, 

This has happened so many times that no 
handing is necessary to prove the same birds 
Felurn year after year. 

These birds have become so aceustomed to 
being studied at close range by large groups 
of people that they were only temporarily 
disturbed by the assembling of my photo- 
graphic equipment. 

‘The series of Kodachromes reproduced with 
this article was made last summer with both 
254” x 314” and 4° x 5” cameras, with two 
Kodatron electric-flash Limps spaced about 
two and one-half feet from the subjent A 
COV3 filter was used to correct the color of 
the light to give true rendition, An aperture 
of 1:8 was used. 

Kodachromes were also made with an ex- 
perimental flash unit some ten times more 
powerful than the Kodatron, 

Most of the birds would ly a few feet away 
after the flash of light, but invariably they 
Teturhed immediately to continue their repast. 
Eventually some of the birds ignored the 
lights, even when the larger flash units were 
concentrated only a few feet away to obtain 
beep illumination for color photography 
at £216, 

High-speed motion pictures were aleo taken 
of tbe birds with a stroboscopic lamp synchro- 
nized to the motion of a continuously moving 
film, This camera was operated at 800 frames 
per second with an expostire time of 0.00001 
secon per picture, 

Camera Whir Disturbed Birds 

The sirenlike noise of the camera running 
at this speed seemed to disturb the binds, so 
the camera was put in the house and the 
movies taken through the window, <A shield 
was constructed to obscure the direct daylight 
from the camera; otherwise it would have 
produced a blur on the film. 

A collection of motion pictures was taken 
which showed the birds in several phases of 
Hight, landing, and cof. Many people 
have enjoyed these pictures on the screen, 
since the motion of the wings can be slowed 
down until it is possible to see what is hap- 
pening, 

A study of the film shows that the wings 
beat 55 times per second on the average 
when the bird is hovering. The wing-tip ve- 
locity is about 20 feet per second (20 miles 
per hour), 

With an expose of 1/3000 socond, as 
fe used in the ne pictures, the wing tip 
shows about a 1/10-inch blur because of the 
motion, 
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Scenes of Postwar Finland 


By La Verne Braptey 


With Ulustrations from Photographs by Terry Waller 


E WERE dead serious about our trip 

W to Finland in January. And in ie 

mood for humor, Having just re 
turned from zero temperutures in Poland, we 
didn’t think Sam's telegram, which met us 
iin Paris, a bit funny. It said, “Suggest you 
wait two weeks, Not sufficiently cold!” 

We waited, Then, late in the month, our 
little Swedish steamer, making its last run 
from Stockholm to Finland's capital before 
the big freeze, crunched throwith floe-blocked 
waters and into the ite-banked harbor of 
Helsinki, 

We had followed a course across a wildly 
rolling Baltic and into a path carved by ice- 
breaker through the sprawling islands of the 
Turku wrchipelago, “Two weeks later we 
crossed this path by horse and sleigh, and 
learner why up to then it had not heen “suffi- 
elently eal.” 

The temperature was unly 10° above sero 
F, that first raw night in Helsinki.* While 
we were waiting for the greater cold and our 
ultimate tour of the southern islands, plans 
had been laid for a hurried trip to the north 
of Finland. 


We Head for Lapland 


At § the next morning, with barely a Mush 
of light over the runway, we lifted into a frosty 
shy and headed for Lapland (map, p, 237)7 

“We" included Jerry Waller, our photog- 
rapher; Samuel Krakow, the American Red 
Cross representative for most of Scandinavia 
and Finland: and myself, on a survey of relief 
activities in Finland 

We flew in an DC-2, handled by giant 
Finns of serene self-confidence, 

Below us lay a land of snow, increasing in 
white Intensity a5 we moved northward. 
Tampere; largest industrial city of Finland, 
lay perfectly patterned to the right, smoke 
curling from its textile and paper mills, its 
leather and metal factories. 

Farther north in the cultivated lands along 
the coast, fields were dotted with tiny sheds 
holding the summer hoy and stores of hord- 
working farmers waiting out the long winter. 
The frozen Gull of Bothnia sent iey fingers 
into the land and held it in its grip, Forests, 
weighted with their burden of snow, slept 
quictly under the spell, 

As we circled] Kemi, we noticed cargo ships 
frozen in the hurbor, and fishing boats, lined 
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hotroms-upr along the iee-sheeted shore, The 
days were offering a little more light new, but 
the worst cold lay just ahead. ‘The land and 
the sea seemed locked in readiness, Cities, 
nutil communities, people, and animals ail 
justed themselves tu the elements. 

Within 18 hours of landing in this white 
wountry af the North, we had seen the wonder 
of winter as it lays fis hand over 4 nation and 
bends the lives of the people to ite will. 

Within 24 hours we were to see the strength 
of these people, whos tragedy lay not in the 
battle against snow and cold, but in the failure 
of mankind ta suarantee them the right to 
muke the most of it. 


Warm Weleome in the Frozen North 


Following the destruction of Rovaniemi, 
‘Kemi was made the provisional capital of Fin- 
land's firthest-north provinge. Im Kemi, the 
Governor of Lapland had hinch waiting for ust 

This bright and unexpected gesture of 
hospitality was due to more than the tradi- 
tional Finnish sociability. 

First, we represented the American Red 
Cross, which had sponsored the biggest Ameri- 
can relief program in Finland since the war 
(pages 234 anc) 238), Second, the Finns 
were touched by the fact that we had picked 
their most difficult season to it thein! 
Thirel, and most impurtang, net many Ameri- 
cans have found their way to thie country 
in the last seven years, and the Finnish people 
have an admiration for Ametica which barely 
falls short of idolatry. 

Any contact with the United States becomes 
} tiather of national and personal importance 
to every one of them. 

The aching tragedy of having been even 
briefly on opposite sides of a war involving 
America lies heavy an their hearts. For the 
most part, they attempt to dismiss it by say- 
ing we were not at war, ‘They are oversensi- 
tive about what the current feeling in America 


"See, io the Navrotay Groemarimc Manadin. 
“Farthest-North Republic.” “by Alma Luise Olson 


October, 1938, anil *Helsinefor=—A Contrast in Light 
and Shade,” by Frank Po 5, Glusey, May, 1925 
TSee “Nomads of Arctic Lapland.” “vide 
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sprakltie af Lapland throughout thie story, Teter ta 
the Finnish province. 
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chosen to remain, He 
suid, “About 16, 

“About 10,000?" 

“About 10. people.” 

We were hardly pre- 
pared even yet for the 
shock which mei us at 
Rovyaniend. 

This former spar- 
Kling little capital of 
Lapland lies on about 
the same parallel) as 
Beaver, Alaska, just a 
sliver south of the 
Arctic Circle, Before 
the war it was probably 
ene of the most so 
phisticated backwoods 
cities in the world. [ts 
modern hotel of shim- 
tering glass and con- 
crete wos known 
throughout Scandinavian 
—and the skiing world, 

Tt was a storybook 
town of old and new, 
people in smart ski 
clothes maying among 
modem buildings and 
mingling with lumber- 
jacks and millworkers 
Tounging alcng the ede 
of woolen sidewalks, 
People tell of the Lapp 
couple who used to ope 
pear at the hotel for a 
week each winter and 
sit in full brilliant cos- 
tume sipping wham 
Pune at its fi alle 
bar, then quietly dis 
Appear for inether year 
to their nomadic life 
of tents and reindeer. 

Today Rovaniemi is 
called “the city of chimneys.” Totally de- 
stroved in the vicious punitive retreat of the 
German Army in 1944, the only remnants of 
its former outline are the brick chimneys of 
the burned houses, which stand like ghostly 
tombstones among its ry They are known 
fs “Hitler monuments” (pape 240), 

Throoghout northern Finland they identify 
the former farms and villages demolished jn 
the fury of Nazi defeat. 

When Finland stened the armistice with 
Russia in 1944, it cumght an estimated 100,000 
German troops in the northerm and eastern 
parts of the country. 

As the Finnish Army redurmed along the 
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Travelers Go to Sea in Sleighs in Southwest Finlund 


When winter licks the waters, bosts ane put ai 
bed. for all sorts af conveyances frum skates to 
while country, the large-scale map the ares in whieh the author made her jour- 
ney over the ice for the American Red Cruse 
i single Jewislative chamber 


and the ioe becomes a romd~ 
jarneliiles, Tnwet shows the 


Free Finland is governed by a 
population is naw 4,044,000, 


Oulu River and began its drive to push the 
new enemy af the land, the Germans fell 
back to the north, to retreat through Norway. 
Those in the Petsamo area hurried south and 
west ta follyw the same corridor, 

In their wake they left perhaps the mast 
thorough devastation of any battlefield of 
the war, The only part of Finnish Lapland 
that was spared w small section in the 
southwest which the Germans were foreed to 
abandon before they bul time to scourge the 
earth, 

An area of some 35,000 square miles was 
laid waste. Every farmhouse, barn, ar hi 
stack in their path was destrnyed. Isolated 
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A Steam Bath and Snow Roll 

It was in Royaniemi, on the Arctic Circle, 
in January, that 1 had my first sound (steam 
bath) aml pirhtaroida (snow roll)! 

The Finnish stein bath i not only a mie 
tional institution, a social funetion, and a 
family law; it is one of the experiences of a 
lifetime. 

Saunas, usually built as separate little 
houses near the main homestead, are arranged 
inside like small atmphitheaters with raised 
rows of benches, to be mounted prowressively 
according to one’s capacity for abserbing heat. 
Tn one comer is the big pile of stones heated 
from tinderneath by a roariny fire. Near by. 
a caldron of hot water, and, along: either 
a hese, a faucet, or standing buckets of cold 
water, 

As dipper after dipper of cold water is 
dashed upon the hot rocks, great clouds of 
steam rise to the ceiling amd settle over the 
bathers like a suffocating blanket, After the 
first gasp, the next is not so bad. Then the 
atmosphere becomes sopurific. People unaccus- 
tomed to the oppressive heat must have sone 
ohe along who knows how to gauge the steam. 

In Finkmd. one seldom takes a hath alone, 
anyway. Usually it is either the whole family 
at a time, or all the men, then the women. 
There are almost-always guests, Two Finnish 
WOMEN accompanied me to a neighber’s sauna, 
which hod been heated specially, since this 
wasn't traditional Saturday sauna night. 

About the time T sturted to melt down like 
a wax figure alip through the scrubbed 
planks in Hiquid form, one of the Finnish 
women reached down, dipped some birch 
leaves ino bucket of water. and began 10 
beat me. A pungent haylike smell filled the 
sauna. ‘The birch beating is to stimulate the 
skin and leave it with the clean scent of the 
hroken Inaves. 

They told me when I bad had enough. 
They told me! We descended from the gal- 
lery and began te wash down im lukewarm 
water from basins, Because | was a guest, 
one of the women mast scrub imy back—hard, 
quick strokes with roth paper sponges, Soom 
1 began to feel cohesive again. 

The snow roll was my idea, of course. 'T! 
had done it before, 1 later learned, but 
viten, T thought it was part of the ritual. 

We opened the door, great swirls of snow- 
Makes rushing in, and stepped into the Arctic 
night. 1 steadied myself for a second, then 
followed thens with a swift piteh into the 
nearest sngwelrift. 
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The shock was poralyzing, but aver quickly. 
We staggered back and leaned limply against 
the warm walls, 

Suddenly | was more completely alive than 
Thad ever been in my life. 1 exulted. 1 
washed down in buckets of ice water and 
hegan to sing excerpts of “Finlandia.” 

We went into the dressing room where there 
was a small fireplace blizing and, wrapping 
urselves in towels, stretched out to begin the 


1 was tingling with 4 physical well-being 
that made me wonder why this famous orgy 
is not workd-wide, No wonder, 1 thought, 
na wonder this ik a race of 
fighters! 


runners. and 


The Spell of Space 

Tt is hard to say what makes Lapland so 
impelling—the haunting half-lights, the vast 
stretches of solitude, the senso of the infinite. 

Looking over the long reaches of white land 
with the quiet timbered ridges in the distance. 
one can stand for hours caught in a hypnotic 
spell of space. The problems of a worried 
work] seem remote and out of keeping here. 
It was inconceivable that these extravagant 
wastes had heen caught in the sweep of war, 

One feels that man tempted fate by lringins 
his discorcant failures to the hallowed beauty 
of this wild country. ‘The frozen bodies of 
soldiers Iving across its wind-swept face once 
testified to that, 

V wondered what Axel Munthe’s “Little 
People must have thought abgut it all 

We tok off at dawn one morning, which 
was about 9 o'clock, to bead for one of the 
worst war-damaged districts of mast Finland. 

Tt was an all-day trip, When it was over, 
the snow roll hoe paled into insignificance, 
but my respect for the Finns had increased 
by leaps and bounds—precisely, 

We drove In a sedan, which was warm, for- 
tunately, but the driver was a madman, Be- 
sides, he had a woolen leg. He wasn’t a 
madman, actus We learned that all Lap- 
landers drive this way. We raced wildly over 
snowy roads at 50 fr 60 miles per hour, leav- 
ing a cloud of powdered snowdust billowing 
over the countryside, We sped through thickly 
forested valleys, around tee-banked bends, 
across frozen lakes and rivers. 

Roads were incidental, There was nothing 
to do; he couldn't be stopped, And it seers 
he didn't need w be He knew more about 
handling a car in snow than Santa Claus 
knows about bis Lapp reindeer. When we 
found this out. we grew very fond of him. 
He was, in fact, Risto Manninen, one of Fin- 
land's much-decorated war heroes (page 261). 
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however, 
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Across a Bridge of Ice 


; In the fall or winter 
when the jee is form- 
ing, and in the spring 
when it begins to break 
these people 
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ds, and boats are im- 
mobilized. Weeks may 
dors, Not even the 
few to make the 
am} trip in winter, wiy. ‘They must 
simply wait for the mixed blessing of severe 
cold to restore thelr bridge to. the mainland. 
And so had we. 


We began dur strange expedition by ear 
from Turku ac the handsome arched bridge 
spanning the sound to the island of Ali, 


‘There, near Sandvik, at the outer edge of the 
istand, horses and sleighs were waiting. 

‘This was it, We logked out across the limit- 
© sheet of ice—and hoped our Finnish 
tends knew what they were doing. 
Pulling on fleece cnats, we stid under heavy 
fur robes: our feet were placed in fur sacks 
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over hay packed on the bottoms of the sleighs 
for insulation. The horses swung toward the 
trackless waste. We pulled off the shore an 
to the frozen sea (page 252). 

Anew four-inch snow muffled the rhythm of 
the hoofbeats; the sleighs moved quietly into 
space with only the soft whir of the runners 
sounding in the silent darkening afternoon. 

There was no other motion, no sign ef life 
fore more than an hour, Even we were silenced 
by the enormity of the vast white panorama. 

Suddenly in the distance we made cut some 
figutes standing by what looked like a giant 
rent in the surface of the ice, and soon we 
drew up to the floe-strewn steamer channel, 
through which we had passed farther south 
on our way to Helsinki two weeks-earlier, 

‘As we approached, aitendants had come 
but from a tiny shack sitting forlornly beside 
the stream and rolled 3 bridge over the gap 
for the sleds to crows, People traveling ice- 
wise to the jslands must know their way to 
this point. Expert on ishind geography, our 
new guide, Capt. Kurt Leon-Lindh, formerly 
of the Finnish Army, led us to each strategic 
spot with infallible ease, 


In the Heart of an Island Group 


Tt was dark when we reached Vikom, in the 
heart of the Nagu group. We drove up an 
avenue of tall snow-laden pines to a baronial 
old farmitouse, Stretched on each side were 
smaller houses. vteat burns, and rolling fields; 
beyond these, the shadows of rich forests. 
‘This was to be our most lavish experience for 
several days. 

‘There are few large working estates left ian 
the Skiirgarden. This, our first night's stop, 
was owned by another former Army officer 
who had bought it as 3 summer home. ‘The 
archipelago is one of Finland's most popular 
summer vacationlands. At the peak of the 
season the population is more thin double its 
winter complement, 

But the owner now lived here the year 
round, working the 1,200 acres of timber and 
pastureland and supplying his family, friends, 
and workers with food and goods that could 
not otherwise be obtained on Finland's present 
depleted market. In a much larger way, he 
was doing what the smaller farmers inthe 
outer islands have been doing all their lives. 

Mes. Lerche today bends over her Wartha- 
vdrstel (Martha Joom),* weaving scarves, 
IMankets, a ., from home-grown wool she has 
spun herself, just as the outer-ishined women 
have done for generations (page 246). 

While Captain Lerche ii the land work, 
his. wife supervises the care and feeding of 
the livestock, the weekly baking in the outer 
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oveahouse (page 245), and the 
of the big home. 

As Public Health nurse for the overn- 
ment district in which they live, she also 
travels by sleigh or ski (and by boat in sum- 
mer) to the outer islands, checking the health 
of the people and carrying medical supplies 
(from America) to those in need. 

Tt is « hard and busy life, and as isolated 
as the distant fisherman's, but in a-warm home 
stocked with good books, music, and food, 
they live well. In years of want they have 
found self-sufficiency. 

Among the farmers and fishermen of the 
outer islands, the situation was reversed, 

At Mattniis, in the southem part of the 
Nagw chain, we picked up Harry Lindell, the 
pestman, a hierdy, placid Swedo-Finn, who 
knew each tiny island outpost and, more in 
portant, the ice between (page 262). With 
Lindell, Sam, and me in the lead sleigh, and 
Kurt and Jerry in back, we turned to the open 
sea and headed soath. 


Finnish Family Johunssen 


The family Johanssen tives on the island of 
Rockelholm. Their three-room cottage sat on 
a snowy slope overlooking 9 tiny cove where 
fishlines leading into small holes in. the ice 
were the only evidences in the whole glacial 
scene that there was life anywhere within 
miles, 

Tn the crowded little kitchen three people 
were huird at their winter's work, ‘The mother 
sat in one corner by a basket of raw wool, 
carding it ‘a soft ralls for spinning, Her 
sin had his bicyele apart, repairing the wheel 
joints. Mr. Johanssen was oii in another 
cotmer mending a huge “bottle’’ net, which 
stretched in circular billaws across the room 

Unlike the many farmer-fisher families we 
visited dyer the islands, the Johanssens were 
fishing people only. They had no land. They 
bought their year-rotind provisions in summer 
from a community store on one of the bigger 
islands, 

This year, with strict rationing making it 
impossible to get in supplies, they were re- 
duced to a diet of potatoes, porridge, and fish. 
Tp a good year the Johunssens earned about 
$800 from their summer catch, 

But, the old man said, there had heen only 
a small market during the war, and it was 
hard to get material to make new nets or repair 
equipment. A bie herring net is good for only 
three years, 

* Named for the Martha. League, a Finnish women's 
group which had. during meent years, Introduced this 


and other bumecrait projects among the housewives 
of Finda, 
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In a Fisherman's Cottage on 
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For two weeks each year members would 
spend their holidays in gunnery practice, see 
manship, and Iartack life amid a pesortlike 
atmosphere where they could alsa swim, sail, 
and train physically for whateyer national 
service they were asked) to perform. 

Serving them as oooks, canteen workers;2iud 
nurses were the women of the Lotia Sviird, 
their feminine auxiliary. 

Recutse of political inferences (the Civic 
Guard was an outgrowth of the White Guard 
Of 1913, formed to fight communism), bath 
organatinns had been dissolved hy the 1944 
armistice with, Russia, 

The island wus bought subsequently by a 
private company which operates the huge lime 
Pargas. Today, in summertime, 
it is a resort camp for the comy ny's workers, 
In winter, a number of the buildings are occu- 
pet by a group of seine fishers who quarter 

ere in order to reach each day the herring 
tanks to the seuth, 


Worst Winter of an Tey Land 


‘The day we arrived at Pensar happened 
tu be the coldest day of February, in a year 
when all Scandinavia and Finland were suffer- 
ing their worst winter in decades! 

The situntion was now out of hand. The 
horses would have to be sent back. There 
was not sufficient feed for them, at Pensar to 
risk waiting for the cold spell to break. And 
since no three freshmen could stand the open 
tide back to Vikem, Lindell would have to 
rotunn alone, 

Even be was slightly nervous as he lished 
the slrighs together that morning and accepted 
for the first time the offer of extra gear, in- 
cluding the mirror of my vanity case to cheek 
his own face for frostbite, He mide the trip 
hack, we later learned, without serious effect, 
hut jt had been an extreme experience even 
for him. Meanwhile, we were to wait develop 
ments, i any, at Pensar, 

A family of four brothers and their sister 
had charge of the resort. They put us up in 
the former Latta barracks ane fect us well, 

We had planned to travel from here to the 
seine-fishing grounds to the south, but, with 
no transportation. we were immobilized, We 
could not ask the fishermen to take us along, 
aod then wait for them all day on the ice, 
Not us. 

We could only wander about the island, 

ching the brothers working on the island 
boats, going to the village for milk, and climb- 
ing to the top of the Hill te ste if there was 
anything coming this way, There never was. 
Perhaps spring would bring a change? 
There we were, stranded in the middle of 
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the Turku archipelago, 
cut off from civilization. 

So we called a cut, 

Tt was Jerry whe looked up. from a book 
one night and tossed off this facetious sagwes 
ton. ‘To ourasténishment ane of the brothers 
said, “We could try,” and put in a call to 
Fargas. To our further surprise, he found a 
driver who, for a nominal sum, was willing 10 
tisk his car acrass the ice and come jor us. 

Tt was not an unheard-of thing. Cars do 
ply between the iskends over the ice, but, cold 
as it was, it was still too son after the final 
freeze to oxpect one to come this far out (page 
243). 


Seine Fishing for Bultic Herring 


The text day in no shiny Chevrolet sedan 
with heater, we headed for the seine-fishing 
grounds. ‘The car followed the tracks of the 
fishers’ -sleighs and some five miles southeast 
pulled up to one of the busiest scetes in the 
fishing industry, 

Seine fishing for Baltic herring is a year- 
round occupation in the archipelago, varyine 

y by season, as the herring move from one 
bank to another, and by method of seining. 
Both free-water and ice séining are highly 
skilled operations, 

The Pensar fishermen mode up a typical 
“team.” Under a head man, known as the 
“seine king,” were 19 men and two women. 
each with his, or her, special job to perform, 
The “king” ls in complete authority, making 
the original test to determine how the under- 
surface currents (and therefore the herring) 
are running, deciding how the net shall be 
placed, and ruling with heavy hand, and voice, 
over the workers. 

Every foun kniws his job and moves almost 
silently from ope phase of the operation to 
another. Hard luck if he doesn’t; he makes 
one mistake and is replaced. There is no time 
to be lost in the brief daylight hours, with 
temperatures at zero or below. 

When the area has been picked to cast the 
giant net, a speciilized architecture begins 
on the jee, Bordering a pear-shaped area of 
nearly a mile in length and about 1,510 feet 
at the broad base, are cut dozens of precise 
holes, spaced about 15 feet apurt and measur- 
ing two or three feet in diumeter, At the base 
end where the net is insertecl and at the neck 
where the haul is drawn, are bigger openings 
of 8 to 12 feet, When the course is lajd out. 
two long (L17-foot) “needles,” mare from 
Slender pine trees bolted together, are run inte 
the base opening in opposite directions to be- 
gin the threading process (par 254) 
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Men, Moose, and Mink of Northwest Angle 


By Winniam A. Nicnonas 


With Ulustrations by Staff Photographer J, Baylor Roberts 


ENJAMIN Franklin, Jolin Adame, John 
B Joy, and their British colleagues muffed 

their geography when they signed the 
Treaty of Paris at the elose of the American 
Revolution, They thought the source of the 
Mississippi River was several hundred miles 
north of ils real origin in Lake Itasca. 

As g result of their misinformation, North- 
weet Angle, Minnesota, is completely cut off 
from the rest of the Stute by the waters of 
Lake of the Woods and is hitched on by land 
to the Province of Manitoba, 

‘he National Geographic Society's new 
Map of the United States (July, 1946) shows 
how this urea of abuat 120 square miles juts 
owt north of the long U. S-Canadiin border, 
which stretches alomg the 49th parallel. 

Northwest Angle is nn “enclave,” in the 
same sense that Gibraltar, hitched on to Spain 
by land, is an enclaye of Great Britain, 

Our boundary across Lake of the Woods 
offered little difficulty to the treaty: makers of 
1783. They ran the line from its southern 
to its northwest tip, and overyhody was 
satisfied. But then they decreed that the 
border should continue “on a due west course 
to the rivér Mississippi,” Since the river 
didn't ron that far north, such a line was 
impossible, 


“A Mixed-up Morse] 


Nat until 1025, nearly a century and 9 half 
after the Treaty of Moris, was the boundary 
bere definitely established, although severil 
atlempls- wore male in the meantime on a 
patehwork-quilt basis (pare 274)- 

Northwest Anele turned up as part of the 
United States in 1824 after an accurate survey 
of the area had heen made, 

Lady Dufferin, wife of one of Canada’s 
early Governors General, wrote: "The Angle 
is a morsel of the Wnited States. mixed up 
with our land.” 

No roads lead from Manitoba inte this wild, 
wooded area. Unless you go by air, the wi 
to reach Northwest Angle is by boat irom the 
Lake of the Woods purt of Warroad, Minne 
sota (map, page 268) 

So T boarded the Warroad Incal at Crooks 
ton fora dusty ride across northern Minne- 
sota's Mat clay-loam country, It was a warm 
Muy day, and the windows of the ornate old 
coach were wide open. Down in [linois and 
Towa corm had been planted, but here much 
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of the land had just been put to the plow. 

As we approached Warroad across some 
swampy ground, a mallard, disturbed by the 
Clutter of the ttain, frantically took to the air. 
Scores of red-wingedt blackbirds rose fromethe 
bracken, 

The veteran conductor looked at his watch. 
“We're on time,” he said proudly. “Warroad, 
end of the line.” 

The village fronts on Muskeg Bay, which 
with Big Traverse Bay forms 4 large cheet of 
bpen water separiting Minnesota and ite Angle 
Township, Warroad is just a few years nme 
moved ftom pioneer days, AMthough Pierre 
Gaultier de Varennes de la Vérendrye, French 
explorer, ascended the Warroud River in 1734. 
and the American Fur Company had an early 
trading past at its mouth, the first settlers did 
not arrive until about 1895 

They found Jake Lochland operating a fur 
Station near an Indian village on the north 
side of the river, close to. the bay, 


Named for Indian Warpath 


Before the white man came, this spot was 
a terminus of a principal Tniflan war road, or 
warpath, of the Nurthwest—bence its name. 
The oll war road lec! from, the southwest corner 
of Lake af the Woods to the Roseau River, 
thence west to the prairies beyond Red River 
of the North. Hedecked in their war paint, 
Lac la Pluie Ojibways, Sioux, and possilily 
Assiniboine took to the warpath here long 
after the Indian hod ceased warlike ways 
in eastern States, Warroad <till has a small 
Indian community, 

As a crosscunds of immigration, Warroad 
attracted many nationalities carly in this cen- 
jury, 1 met men whose fathers come from 
Standinavia, some by way of the Red River: 
others whose parents were Yankees arrived 
from the by way of Rainy River: still 
others of French or Middle European descent 
emigrated from Canada, 

Warruad still is young country. Third-gen- 
eration residents are, for the most part, chile 
dren. The population numbers only 1,300, 
but 15 families have members in the National 
Geographic Society. 

The morsing after my arrival the Bert 
Steele, Booth Fish Company boat, departed) 
for the Angle, und T was aboard. Our ulti- 
mate objective was the northernmest post 
office in the 48 States, on a 50-acre ishend 
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What Is the Northernmost Point in the United States? 
area of wl 


T's Northwest Angle: Minnesota. ‘Th 
an “enclave.” Although port of Minnesitit, the Am 
rest of the State by the waters of Lake of the Wey 
only to Manitoba, 


ty fia the Canadian. 
this Tittle piece of 0. 


and Fort St. Charles. The priests sent the 
documents 19 St. Boniface College, a Jesuit 
Institution near Winnipeg, where they aroused, 
tiuch interest. In 1890 priests from that 
college located Massacre Islanel, [ut 
could they find of Fort $1, Churles. 
In 1902 the Archbishop of St 

visited Massuere Ishind a 

old Indian chicés, Pow and Andagami- 
gowinini, in an effort to gain clews to the Inen- 
Hon of the fort. Acting upon their vague 
Information, the Archbishop tentatively identi- 
fied 4 spot on Northwest Angle as the site, 


Boniface 
d interviewed two 


Benjumin Franklin and the other newotia 
uf Paris, at the close of the Revolution, muffled their yecerapby when they tried 
boundary in the Take of the Woods regloa; benee 
land got mixed up with Cana (page 165) 


Hut further iyvestiga- 
tion proved that this 
was incorredtl. 
Finally, in July, 
1908, an organized ex- 
pedition set gut from 
St. Boniface. Landing 
at American Point, the 
priests. pitched their 


fe altar and o fire 
place, and set up their 
hey 
carefully reviewed the 
information which the 
chiefs had given in 
1902. On neighboring 
Magnisons Island they 
discovered the site. 
Subsequent: excavation 
revealed the remains of 
the 21 men who had 
been slain on Massnore 
Islan. 

The priests raised 2 
mound of stones antl 
upon it erected a 
wooden cruss with the 
“Fort St, 
Charles, erected 1732, 
rediscawvered 1908." 
‘Then they departed, 
leaving the ishind 
to the deer. But the 
mound of stones and 
the cross still stand 
on this deserted spor in 
the lake. | saw them 
a few days liter when 1 
clambered up the rocky 
shore from a rickety 
Lending and made my 
Way WCross an aver- 
vrown tril to this his- 
toric spot (page 273), 

As the Bert Steete sed Muagnusons 
Island, American Point came into view, with 
ite flag, it landing, and its trading post. 1 
disembarked and walked up the boardwalk 
to the trarin; ‘There, over the door, 
was a Sign which Tnited States Post 
(Office, Penasse, Minnesota, The Most North- 
erly P.O0in U.S. AL” 

Presiding over the affairs of the UL 5. 
postal servicer in this. isolated spot was the 
charming postmistress, Miss Helen Arnold, 
who has since been suceeeded by Mrs. Fran 
Cole (page 276). 
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tugs towed 
them across Lake of 
the Woods to Nort 
vest Angle Inlet, an 
up the inlet to Harri- 
son Creek (page 270). 
Here they stepped fram 
thelr boats on soil of 
the United States. At 
the binding they clin 
bered inta Red River 
oxcarts and buck- 
boards, or mounted 
suddiehorses, ta ride 
tthe Dawson Trail 
for more than 100 miles 
to Fort Garry (now 
Winnipeg), 
Lady Dufferin de 
ribed the road feel- 
ingly, She wrote: 
“We had a road 
made with rouch-hewn 
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f route became so unpopular it wae 
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One irate traveler is quoted as complaining: 
owl 1 refused to paddle on one of the 
boats, an Ottawa Irishman told me ta go to 
the devil, and said that if T gave him any 
more back-chat, I could set off and walk to 
Winnipe: 
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Men, Mouse, and Mink of Northwest Angle 


Conservation reeently completed an aerial 
census of the Angle's monse population and 
concluded that it now numbers 42—not 
enough to permit hunting. 

About 60 percent of the area contains hard- 
wood and brishy lind, which moose prefer 
as their home, For three hours the census 
takers cruised over this section, routing the 
big fellows from their retreats by the noise 
of the plane's motor (page 271). 

Counting the numerois deer from a plane 
wis difficult. But the massive moose, seen 
gaint a snow backround in brush, popple, 
and open bog habitat, were spotted with com- 
parative ense. 

Bil Cameron and To made one jaunt into 
Canadian waters to visit Pots Camp, Mr, 
Selby’s fishing and hunting lodge on Monu- 
ment Bay, about five miles from American 
Point. 

En route we threaded our way among a 
score of the thousinds of litle fslands that 
intervene between the Aterican-side of the 
lake and Kenora, its Canadian port on the 
northern shore. 

Potts Camp is'a cluster of modern build- 
inz=—a boathouse, store and dining room, in 
dividual cottages, bathhouse, service cabins— 
clustered about a timber-enclosed ereenswartl 
To it come muskellinge fishermen in summer 
and duck and deer hunters ir winter. 


Muskie Tries to Cateh Indian 

Muskellunge weighing more than 50 pounds 
have been pulled out of Lake of the Woods. 
One muskie, in turn, nearly pulled one of the 
fishermen in last summer, [ met the boy 
and heard his <tury. 

The near victim was littl Ronald Sandy, 
younger brother of our Indion guide, He was 
fishing from a slight embankment at Potts 
Camp when a big muskie struck viciously and 
began a furious battle. 

Ronald didn't want to let the prize go, so he 
cling gamely to the line and yelled for help. 
A carpenter working on a near-hy cottage 
came to the rescue just in time, fot the em- 
battled fish had pulled the little Indian knoe 
deep into the water, 

Muskellunge, whose Tndian name hes been 
spellecl at least 24 different ways; are the 
most celebrated fighters of the pickerel family, 

T had no opportunity to try my luck with 
them, but [ did go fishing for wall-eyed pike, 
or yellow pike-perch, with a group of en- 
thusiastic Warrond anglers. We took some 
beauties, weighing close to five pounds, and 
Jost os many more, Wall-eved pike is a 
splendid food fish. 

Luke of the Wonts also boasts northern 
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pike, smallmouth bass, and trout, the latter 
sometimes reaching 40 pounds each. Highly 
esteemed whitefish alsy abounded here once, 
but today nearly all have disappeared. 

Ready to return from Amorican Point, T 
stood with my Iiniage on the little landing 
one noon watched the approach of the 
U.S. mail boat Resolute, wi was to take 
me back to Warroad (page 2#4), 

Grizzled Capt, Fay Young, Lake of the 
‘Woods skipper for 27 years, edged his 62- 
footer up to the Luring, ‘Youthful and fair 
Capt, Fay Young, the veteran pilot's daugh- 
ter and a licensed captain in her own right, 
jumped nimbly to the dock and made fast the 
craft, Once more they had brought the mail 
to Enele Sam's northernmost post office. 

A third captain in the family, daughter 
Kay Young, was not aboard, but she, too, is 
a qualified lake skipper (page 240). 

Crates of fish were put sboard, and we 
headed over to Angle Inlet. Here several 
passengers Joined us, including one couple 
from lowa who had tried their luck in the 
Jonely north and had decided to go back where 
the tall corn gfows. The isolation of the 
Angle was not to their Hiking, 

Captain Young, in addition to carrying mail 
and supplies to the Angle country, also acts 
as confidential messenger, special agent, and 
shopping service for the housewives oF the 
area, As we departed, he promised to look 
after a number af feminine wishes in Warroad. 

“T doa Tite of everything," he said. “T 
mateh ribbon and thread, try t¢ boy sugar 
and any other little items they want.” 

In his 27 years on the Lake, Captuin Young 
has learned to know every man, woman, and 
child of the Angle territory, Like any veteran 
skipper. hit had tales to tell. 

Perils. of Woods and City 

One was an experience of some years ago, 

which had a typical O. Henry ending. 
“It was winter, and the lake had frozen 
ver," he said. “Another man anil f were 
walking over the ice, heading from Warroad 
up toward Gak Island, When we started out 
in the morning, the sum was shining brightly, 
and it got warmer as we walked along. Fi- 
nally we began to notice a crack in the ice, 
which starte! to open up parallel with the 
shore line off Buffalo Point, At first we didn't, 
think much of it, but suddenly we realized 
that it was serious, and we headed for shore. 

“We pot to the Point and stopped to rest. 
As we did, we looked out over the ice, and to 
our surprise we saw a man in the distance, 
uso heading for Oak Island and taking along 
with him a team of dogs pulling a sled. 
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The Rexolwte Threads Her Way aumdnd Hundreds of Iilunds en Route to Kenora, Ontario 
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Take glorious, lifelike movies on 6 mm 
Ausco Color Film! 


Cateh the sporkle, the uliveness of Irve calor 
in your movies! 

You'll take the frivest ... the most natu= 
val wolors you've ever seen in pictures en 
gorgeous Ansco Color Film. You'll beumaved 
atthe fidelity to brilliant (or delicate) colors 
your screen (muges show! 

Buy [6mm Arisco Color Film in 58-or |00- 
faot spools for vivid, realistic movies. 

And for “still” transparencies, get Ansco 
Color in 35nun cartridges, 120 or 620 ralls, 


or sheet s Ansco, Binghamton, N.Y, 
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RIDING + ARCHERY = BADMINTON 
TEMNIS « HIKING = SKEET SHOOTING: 


Served by Menon and 8.4.0 Railroads — Private Airport 


Frencn Lick Springs wre 


Home of Plute Water 
FRENCH LICK, INDIANA 
MICHAEL J. KELLEY, GENERAL MANAGER 
CHICAGO MEW YORK WASHINGTON 
S725. Mich. Ave, 11 W. tind St. MLW. 
Wabash 9043-45 Bityonn #6247 


At ene of America’s great 
hotels . every facility for 
full enjoyment is within our 
Spacious grounds . . . superla- 
tive cuisine, unobtrusive effi- 
cient service, tennis courts, 
swimming pool, dancing. And 
all around you . . . the dxcite- 
ment and interest of the 
Capital of the world. 
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WASHINGTON, ©. & 
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HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 7 


as mony result from physical or emo- 
tindil strain, fa normal reaction, and 
i= NOT high blood pressure. However; 
if euch rises occur frequently and are ex~ 
vemive, they may indicate a tendency 
toward hypertension in luter years, 


High blood preasure, or hypertension, 
is « condition in which the pressure of 
the blood aguinst the walls of the arter- 
ies and their smaller branches shows 0 
persisting und large-increase above ner- 
mal A tempormry rise in pressure, such 


frequently smong thase who lure snidille= 
aged or gider, those who have a family 
dastery of hypertension, and those who 
are oorrunight, 


foctions, or glandular disturbance, but 
the cause im most cases is unknown, It 
ds known that hypertension occurs mast 


A Peristent high blood \presmure: maken 


your heart work harder nnd nearly al- 
wavs results in onlergement of the heart 
muscle. "Tho artarics aro usually affected: 
there muy be dumuge to kidneys, eves, 
and Other organs. Fortunately, if iie 


If you have periodic physical exami- 
nations your physician will check your 
bloud pressure regularly. His guidance 
ain-probably help you keep your blood 
Ppresurt down, ar, if it ahould go shove 
normal and stay there, he may be able 
to start corrective mensures at once, 


cucered early, hypertension can often be 
cuntrolled. 


bee "Real hope for those with high blood pr press 


Thanks to medicn! acience, Se with high 
‘blood presure con often wvold serious eompli- 
cations, and enjoy a long life _. especially if 
the condition is dikdoverod in ite early wtages. 

In many esses treatment such as dicts, rest, 
Glimination of infections, reduction of weight at 
Jeast to normil, and epecial drugs may be nec 
essary. Surgery has been used effectively insome 
indtinwes, und peyehotherapy has proved belp- 
ful at times in removing fear of the disease. 

Medical science is constantly increaning ite 
knowledge of high blood pressure, Aiding jn this 
work in the Lify Tniurince Modical Restarch 
Fund, supported by 150 Life Insurance Com- 


before serious damuge has heen done 


Soeu 2 


panies, which makes grants fur special research 
in dimease rohited to ther heart. 

To learn more about, this subject, send for 
Metropolitan'y free pamphiet, 87-N, “Blood 
Prossure—Hiveeybody Has It.”* 
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MORAL: INSURE IN 


The Travelers 
ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE AND SURETY BONDS 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers 
Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire treur- 
ance Company, The Charter Oak Fire Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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Cin’-Koduk EFiekt-25 and Kodascope Eight-33 make 

the finest of home movies easy to shoot and show 

. tasy to afford. They do so much for so little, 
hey"re so amusingly simple to use 

Though Kodak is making more cameras, projectors, 
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Kodak dealer... EastMas Kopax Company, 
Rochester 4, NY 
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Just Off the Press! 


A New National Geographic Book 


THE ROUND EARTH 
ON FLAT PAPER 


A fascinating, nonmathemutical study of cartogra- 
nicing the evolution of map making from his- 
ie ti ‘Written and ated by National 

its easily under- 
and drawings 
e sof different 
Tustrited foreword 


id projections, by Dr, 
Gilbert Grosvenor describes The Society's map 
services and unique contributions to modern 
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tise mape~-an idea! supplementary text for elass- 
use, Heavy paper covers; 126 pages; 7 x 10 
inches. Obtainable only from the National Gev- 
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in U.S. funds. Postage i= prepaid. 
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A Ganaral Precision Equinment Corp 


with the New Improved 
Ampro Slide Projector 


Enjoy the thrill of sharp 


“comrrasty™ 
bluck-and-whites .. . the rich, new 
beauty of lifelike color pictures—with 
this new, improved’ Ampro Model 
"30.4" ctor for 2° % 2” slides, 
An important reason for this added 
brilliance isthe smproned Contunrer 
Devign chat throws the maximum 
amount of pure, wibite light upon the 
sereen surface. 


Many Other [mportant Features 
This new Ampro Projector offers many 
other improvements including: a Self- 
centering Slide Carrier, "“Huir-line 
us" lens with fingertip focusing, 
er 400-wuer lamp, 
able Condenser Unit—with automatic 
realignment of optical elements, mod. 
ern Lift-OM Case, 


asily remus 


WRITE TODAY 
nd today for free 
Mustrated circular 
giving full details, 
specifications aod 
prices. 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill 


ation Subs 


MELTING SCRAP LEAD [ 
Western Rlewtrie plant i 
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A hurry-call 
Eye ts F 
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mer th 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


At the curb before I cross 
I stop my running feet 
And look both ways to left and right 
before I cross the street 
Lest autos running quietly 
might come as a surprise 
I don't just listen with my ears 
but look with both my eyes. 


Chititren’s Safety Lewam Ni. 1 fram 
" Children's Safety Les 
yon" buoklet, aumilabhe on requone* 


“Please, Mr. Driver, Don't Forget Us!" 


"Children’s Safety Lessons" has been prepored 
in response fo the nation-wide demand for 
safety instruction of children. 


To Children: 

You will enjoy having this little book. The pic- 
ures and the songs are jus? for you. Color the 
pictures with your crayons or points. Learn the 
story with each picture. Sing each song. But 
best of all, play safely like the little girl and 
boy in the pictures. Remember wha! they say. 
Do what they do. 


To Teachers: 

We suggest thal you teach one of the lessons 
each month of the school year. Upon request 
we will furnish you with an enlargement of 
each outline picture in poster form for your use 
in teaching. 


To Parents: 


Teach safety! Prevent accidents! Help the chil- 
dren learn the verses, sing the songs, color the 


pictures. The child who has been drilled in 
these Lessons should have a greatly improved 
chance of escaping the hazards ef the high- 
ways unhormed, 


To Mororists: 


Heed the plea of the children, “Please, Mister 
Driver, Don't Forget Us?" 


eS 


Single copies of the "'L-M-C’ Children’s 


Safety Lessons” booklet are available to 


porents. Children enjoy learning safety hab- 
ats with these 10 illustrated verses and pic- 
tures fe color. Teachers—write for free en- 
lorgements of safety lessons and music, 
especially for classroom use. Ad- 
dress request: to Dept. P.R.-2, 


Lumbermens ... wiaaw7 aw 


‘Operating it Mew Teck Stute 21 (Amaniewn] Lumbormens Muhval Carmntip Company of Wi, * James 5. Kemper, Choirmait; H. G. Kemwar, Presents 


Chicrge (40) 


Look fe Lumbermans Agents for Autamobile, Baller, Compensation, Group, Liability, Hospital Insurance and Bonds, 


